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A  GREAT  GAP  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING:  FOR  EFFECTIVE  LEARNINGS 
OF  POLITICAL  CITIZENSHIP 

David  Snedden 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION 
TEACHERS  CODLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Or.  Snedden  han  been  the  leader  for  many  year»  in  eurriculum  reconstruction.  His 
doctor's  dissertation  on  the  Administration  of  Education  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  as 
veil  as  his  more  recent  publications  on  Problems  of  Educational  Readjustment, 
Problems  of  Secondary  Education,  Sociological  Determination  of  Objectives  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  What's  Wrong  with  American  Education,  pointed  out  the  folly  of  a  program 
in  Education  that  was  not  adjusted  to  meet  life  situations. 


I.  Theses 

HE  central  thesis  herein  argued 
is  that  present  widely  discussed 
plans  for  extended  scopes  and 
enriched  contents  of  American  educa¬ 
tion  are  still  deplorably  unrealistic 
and  ineffectual  as  respects  that  much 
extolled,  but  poorly  studied,  area  of 
educational  purposes,  namely  direct 
preparations  for  adult  exercise  of  the 
kinetic  or  more  dynamic  virtues  of 
political  citizenship  under  democratic 
conditions. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  effective  edu¬ 
cational  plannings  are  and  must  be 
the  products  of  expert  educators  and 
not  at  all  of  laymen.  Lajonen  have 
already  given  noble  foundations  and 
scaffoldings  —  financial,  legislative, 
civic  and  as  supporting  popular  faiths. 
But  only  educational  specialists  can 
plan  for  more  improved  adaptations 
to  class  needs,  for  more  functional 
contents,  and  for  effective  methods. 

American  educators’  plannings  for 


educations  for  dynamic  (in  contrast 
with  passive,  obedience-rendering) 
political  membership  are  here  held  to 
be  deplorably  unrealistic  for  several 
reasons:  first,  because  they  are  based 
upon  no  realistic  analyses  of  the  prac¬ 
ticable,  variable  and  often  specialized 
(according  to  abilities  or  opportuni¬ 
ties)  roles  which  well-intentioned 
adult  citizens  do  and  can  perform  in 
their  cooperative  efforts  to  produce 
good  and  improving  local,  state,  na¬ 
tional  and  international  governments 
on  a  basis  of  democratic  suffrage ; 
second,  because  such  plans  almost 
never  acknowledge  the  need,  or  even 
vision  the  desirability,  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  employment  at  secondary 
school  and  collegiate  levels  of  special¬ 
ized  teachers  responsible  only  for  pur¬ 
posive  educations  towards  political 
membership ;  third,  because  such  plans 
attach  altogether  Utopian  importance 
to  the  potential  values  of  the  so-called 
social  studies  when  Ic^cally  organ- 
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ized,  to  produce  dynamic  civic  vir- 
tuee;  fourth,  because  these  plans,  at 
least  by  implication,  still  persistently 
assume  large  potential  values  for  so- 
called  “indirect”  civic  education ; 
fifth,  because  neither  existing  plans, 
nor  teachers  now  available,  are  at  all 
disposed  to  undertake  reliable  fore¬ 
casts  of  the  civic  problems  likely  to  be 
of  urgent  importance  from  ten  to 
thirty  years  after  proposed  school 
programs  are  put  in  operation  for 
specific  classes  of  learners ;  and  finally 
because  such  plannings  are  based  upon 
excessively  sentimentalized  and  aspira- 
tional  estimates  both  of  what  adult 
citizens  can  accomplish  civically 
through  their  avocational  participa¬ 
tions  and  of  the  relatively  small  im¬ 
portance  to  such  citizens  of  extensive 
knowledge  of  international  and  still 
formative  national  problems  as  against 
kinetic  civic  powers  of  producing 
superior  local  and  state  governments. 

But  as  concomitants  to  the  above 
adverse  criticisms  it  will  be  argued 
that  even  now  educational  planners  of 
realistic  vision  can  discover  promising 
methods  for  providing  really  func¬ 
tional  civic  educations. 

II.  Criticisms  of  Present  Civic 
Educations  Analyzed 

Substantially  all  American  adults 
are  voting  citizens.  All  these  are  in 
effect  cooperative  managers  as  well  as 
sharers  in  benefits  of  at  least  three 
kinds  of  governments — local  (county, 
city,  town),  state  and  national. 

Hence  the  virtues  and  defects,  the 
failures  and  successes,  of  citizens  can 
be  considered  as  of  two  types — here 
called  the  conformist  and  the  kinetic. 
The  conformist  civic  qualities  are  of 
relatively  passive  type— obedience  to 


laws;  faithful  paying  of  taxes;  up¬ 
holding  acts  of  officials;  willing  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  time  of  danger.  The 
kinetic  civic  qualities  are  of  relatively 
dynamic  type — hunting  for,  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  nominate  and  elect,  superior 
persons  as  officials;  studying  to  dis¬ 
cover,  and  working  to  have  made 
operative,  superior  political  policies; 
inspecting  and  evaluating  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  works  of  officials;  striving  to 
form,  support,  and,  if  needed,  reform 
political  parties  or  other  groups  as 
means  to  cooperative  citizenship;  and 
the  like. 

The  great  majority  of  American 
adult  citizens — shall  we  estimate  the 
proportion  as  usually  from  eighty-five 
to  ninety-five  per  cent? — have  always 
been  fairly  good  conforming  citizens, 
whether  helped  to  such  virtues  by 
school  educations  or  not.  Under 
very  exceptional  temptations — fugitive 
slaves,  prohibition,  lynching  for  atro¬ 
cious  crimes,  game  hunting,  etc.  — 
large  proportions,  perhaps  majorities, 
refuse  obedience  to  specific  laws, 
sometimes  as  sheer  defiance,  some¬ 
times  as  conscientious  protest.  But 
these  acts  of  lawlessness  have  been 
rare  in  our  history  as  respects  at  least 
ninety  per  cent  of  American-reared 
adults. 

The  really  serious  problems  for 
educators  are  to  develop  and  make 
adequately  functional  the  kinetic  vir¬ 
tues  of  political  cooperation.  Amongst 
peoples  without  democratic  suffrage 
kinetic  civic  qualities  are  expected 
only  from  minorities,  perhaps  only 
from  oligarchies.  But  under  demo¬ 
cratic  suffrage  if  at  least  large  pro¬ 
portions  of  adults  do  not  give  some 
effort,  time  and  devoted  service  to 
kinetic  civic  activities,  political  ineffi- 
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ciencies  and  corruptions  are  certain 
to  ensue. 

And  for  the  effective  exercise  of 
these  kinetic  virtues  superior  motiva¬ 
tions  are  but  one  type  of  requirement. 
Superior  political  knowledge,  superior 
political  valuations,  and  superior 
appreciations  of  several  kinds  are 
essential  —  and  these  can  derive  only 
from  carefully  directed  learning  proc¬ 
esses,  either  through  schools  or  from 
other  sources. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  this 
paper  six  criticisms  of  present  plans 
of  educators  for  civics  were  expressed. 
I..et  us  examine  these  in  turn. 

IIow  much  time  can  the  usual  male 
voting  citizen  of  25  or  40  or  60  years 
of  age  give  to  sharing  in  the  dynamic 
activities  of  local  polities?  State  poli¬ 
tics?  National  and  international 
politics?  The  woman  with  a  family? 
All  persons  of  less  than  median  intel¬ 
ligence  and  less  than  eight  grades  of 
schooling?  How  much  should  they 
and  how  much  can  they  rely  on  expert 
leaders  for  guidance  ?  How  should 
they  rely  upon  journals,  political  ad¬ 
dresses,  party  leaders?  Nowhere,  it 
is  here  contended,  do  we  find  plans 
or  programs  of  civic  education  which 
realistically  derive  from,  or  build  on, 
recognition  of  the  above  conditions. 

Only  specially  prepared  teachers 
can  give  effective  teaching  or  guidance 
at  secondary  school  levels.  But  where 
are  there  American  secondary  schools 
which  have  specialized  teachers  of 
political  membership  ?  What  institu¬ 
tions  train  such  teachers?  What 
school  boards  or  superintendents  as 
yet  seek  to  find  them  ?  Specialized 
teachers  of  French  or  athletic  sports 
or  laboratory  chemistry  or  shop-work 
or  home  economics  are  available — ^but 


no  specialized  teachers  of  civism. 
Why  pretend  that  present  high 
schools,  then,  can  or  do  train  for 
political  citizenship? 

We  do,  of  course,  make  some  ges¬ 
tures  towards  civic  education  through 
the  so-called  “social  studies,’’  taught 
usually  by  teachers  sometimes  fairly 
well-trained  to  teach  secondary  school 
history.  But  how  or  where  did  intel¬ 
ligent  persons  acquire  beliefs  that 
ancient  European  or  old  American  or 
modern  English  history  studies;  or 
geography  studies;  or  even  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  or  condensed  economics  stud¬ 
ies — could  actually  lead  to  quivers  of 
learnings  likely  later  to  prove  actu¬ 
ally  functional  in  higher  forms  of 
political  behavior  ?  Such  beliefs  must 
surely  seem  romantic  to  close  observ¬ 
ers  of  the  realities  of  political  coop¬ 
erations  of  kinetic  kinds  as  now  actu¬ 
ally  exercised  by  our  ablest  and  most 
disinterested  men  and  women  in  local, 
state  and  national  politics,  and  as  sep¬ 
arately  cross-sectioned  for  ages  25, 
35,  45  and  60.  Academic  romanti¬ 
cism  is  in  the  saddle  now  so  far  as 
social  studies  are  concerned. 

In  the  fourth  place,  as  an  excuse 
for  our  now  nearly  functionless  so- 
called  civic  education,  our  educators 
often  fatuously  all<^  that  “good  citi¬ 
zenship”  must  be  taught  “indirectly  I” 
As  well  try  to  teach  shop-work  or 
French  or  hygiene  or  football  indi¬ 
rectly — or  in  correlation  with  history 
or  chemistry! 

Fifth,  there  can  surely  be  no  really 
effective  and  functional  plans  for 
civic  educations  of  persons  from  12 
to  20  years  of  age  which  are  not  based 
upon  reliable  forecasts  (at  least  as 
carefully  made  as  those  of  farmers  or 
merchants  or  navigators)  of  what  will 
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be  the  more  acute  political  needs  and 
problems  with  which  these  prospective 
voters  must  expect  to  be  concerned  in 
five  to  twenty  years  from  tho  present. 
All  really  eflFective  educations  must, 
of  course,  be  based  on  predictions, 
forecasts  —  conscious  or  unconscious. 
Without  forecasts  we  simply  preserve 
the  status  quo. 

But  where  can  we  find  plans  for 
civic  education  today  based  on  even 
the  crudest  of  such  needed  forecasts? 

Finally,  insofar  as  some  educators 
now  faintly  concern  themselves  with 
programs  of  civic  educations  for  ages 
12  to  18,  their  emphasis  is  altogether 
excessively  directed  towards  national 
and  international  politics.  The  really 
practicable  openings  for  political  co¬ 
operations,  especially  for  voting  citi¬ 
zens  from  21  to  30  years  of  age,  are 
in  local  and  state  politics.  Here  they 
can  participate,  often  at  first  hand. 
It  is  in  local  politics  that  now  most 
incompetency,  graft  and  civic  laxity 
are  found.  But  do  schools  now  really 
care? 

III.  Constructive  Proposals 

To  remedy  the  shortages  already 
reviewed,  to  provide  full  and  effec¬ 
tively  functional  programs  of  educa¬ 
tions  for  superior  political  coopera¬ 
tions  in  a  democracy  like  ours,  the 
following  recommendations  are  sub¬ 
mitted. 

First,  on  the  assumption  that  all 
the  children  of  all  the  f)eople  will 
presently  be  giving  full-time  school 
attendance  in  local,  non-vocational 
schools  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  let 
agreements  be  worked  out  among  edu¬ 
cational  experts  (experts  in  compre¬ 
hensive  policy-making,  of  course)  as 
to  essential  minimums  and  approved 
optimums  of  time,  energy  and  teach¬ 


ing  service  which  could  and  should 
be  devoted  primarily  to  educations 
for  superior  political  cooperations  or 
civism. 

Here  it  is  recommended  that  fifteen 
per  cent  of  all  school  time  of  learners 
from  12  to  18  years  of  age — through 
six  grades  —  should  be  dedicated  as 
optimum  general  requirements  to 
civic  educations.  Flexibilities  of 
requirements  from  such  optimum 
standards  should  be  permitted  or 
required,  of  course,  according  to 
favorable  or  unfavorable  environing 
conditions,  and  to  demonstrated  extra¬ 
school  learnings. 

Second,  all  civic  education  for 
learners  from  12  to  18  should  be  in 
charge  of  teachers  specializing  in  this 
educational  service  alone.  Except  iji 
small  schools  these  specialist  teachers 
should  not  be  expected  to  serve  as 
teachers  of  cultural,  health  conserv¬ 
ing,  or  other  non-civic  subjects. 

Third,  courses  for  the  successive 
grades  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
should  in  general  embrace  two  kinds 
of  offerings  or  content.  The  most 
important  content  for  each  grade 
should  consist  of  a  body  of  civic  prob¬ 
lems  and  case  studies.  The  second 
and  less  important  content  should  con¬ 
sist  of  very  simple  surveys  of  succes¬ 
sive  areas  of  organized  knowledge  of 
demonstrable  significance  to  civic  edu¬ 
cation — e.g.  simple  economics,  simple 
recent  American  history,  simple  the¬ 
ory  of  the  origin  of  the  state,  simple 
comprehensive  sociology,  simple  re¬ 
cent  international  history,  and  other 
similar  comprehensive  surveys  organ¬ 
ized  in  popular  and  “story’’  form. 

Fourth,  courses  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  in  each  of  the  six  grades 
at  least  a  few  of  the  problems  and  case 
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situations  to  be  studied  should  derive 
from  each  of  the  four  fields  with 
which  the  political  cooperations  of 
men  must  in  some  degree  be  con¬ 
cerned  —  namely,  the  field  of  local 
(county,  town,  district,  city)  govern¬ 
ment,  the  field  of  state  government, 
the  field  of  national  or  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  field  of  interna¬ 
tional  political  relations. 

Fifth,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  edu¬ 
cations  for  civic  cooperations  will 
never  require  foundations  in  system¬ 
atized  bodies  of  knowledge  from  the 
fields  of  either  history  or  geography. 


Careful  studies  from  these  fields  are 
for  purposes  of  cultural,  rather  than 
civic,  educations.  Hence  specialist 
teachers  of  civism  should  not  be  ex- 
j>ected  to  be  specially  prepared  as 
teachers  of  either  history  or  geography 
studies.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
some  portions  of  history  and  some 
portions  of  geography  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  found  important  as  adjuncts 
to  civic  problems  and  case  studies, 
teachers  of  civics  will  naturally  be 
expected  to  be  experts  in  finding  and 
utilizing  such  extractions  from  the 
great  fields  of  geography  and  of  his¬ 
tory. 
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Dr.  Middleton’s  chief  fields  of  research  have  been  in  Educational  Psychology  and 
Abnormal  Psychology,  resulting  in  the  publication  of  several  articles,  both  here  and 
abroad,  in  psychological  and  educational  journals. 


During  the  current  academic 
year  a  faculty  Committee  On 
Grading  has  been  actively  at 
work  at  DePauw  University,  its  aim 
being  to  make  an  objective  study  of 
the  grading  problem,  not  by  detached 
parts,  but  as  a  whole.  The  author 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  small 
sub-committee,  whose  main  task  was 
to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
all  available  investigations  pertaining 
to  the  general  problem  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  On  Grading  was  called  upon 
to  study,  with  special  consideration  to 
be  given  to  college  grading  proce¬ 
dures.  At  first,  the  task  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  literature  seemed  to  be  a 
rather  hopeless  one.  What  a  mass 
and  a  mess  it  all  was!  Could  order 


be  brought  out  of  such  chaos  ?  Could 
points  of  agreement  among  American 
educators  concerning  the  perplexing 
grading  problem  actually  be  discov¬ 
ered  ? 

It  was  with  considerable  misgiving 
and  trepidation  that  the  work  was 
finally  b^un.  In  order  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  might  have  at  its  disposal  every 
possible  bit  of  data  pertaining  to  the 
general  problem  under  investigation, 
a  well-selected  bibliography  of  over 
eighty  books  and  journal  articles  re¬ 
lated  to  grading  and  to  closely  allied 
subjects  was  used  as  a  research  guide. 
Of  these  reference  materials,  a  large 
part  presented  the  thought  and  the 
practical  experience  of  professional 
educationalists;  the  rest  were  vrritten 
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by  teachers  of  subject-matter  courses. 

After  a  two  months  period,  spent 
in  reading  and  abstracting  these  ma¬ 
terials,  many  valuable  suggestions, 
proposals,  experiments,  etc.,  were  dis¬ 
covered,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
report  to  summarize  these  data,  to  the 
extent  of  pointing  out  the  general 
trends  of  thought  and  practice  that 
were  disclosed.  Perhaps  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  was  the  discovery  that  there 
is  among  American  educators  today  a 
fair  amount  of  agreement  concerning 
grading  procedures;  at  least  there 
appears  to  be  a  more  uniform  opinion 
than  one  would  be  likely  to  expect. 

In  our  discussion  of  these  various 
points  of  agreement  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  space  does  not  permit 
documentary  citations  from  each  of 
the  references  studied.  Obviously, 
such  a  critical  treatment  of  the  data 
would  be  highly  desirable.  We  must, 
however,  confine  ourselves  to  rather 
broad  generalizations,  inasmuch  as 
the  present  discussion  purports  to  set 
forth  only  a  summary  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  that  was  examined.  For  the 
purpose  of  convenience  certain  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order: 

I.  On  Grade  Standardization^ 

It  was  revealed,  with  only  a  very 
few  exceptions,  in  the  references  deal¬ 
ing  with  problems  of  grading  at  the 
various  instructional  levels  (elemen¬ 
tary,  secondary,  and  college)  that  a 
strong  preference  was  registered  in 


favor  of  standardization  of  grading. 
In  nearly  every  instance  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  desirable  outcome  of 
a  standard  grading  system  through¬ 
out  a  school  or  an  institution  would 
be  to  cut  down  the  wide  variability 
with  which  teachers  grade,  so  as  to 
make  their  grades  consistent  in  form 
of  distribution  with  the  abilities  which 
they  are  supposed  to  measure.  Obvi¬ 
ously  (so  run  the  arguments),  unless 
all  teachers  use  some  standardized 
system  as  a  guide  in  their  distribu¬ 
tion  of  grades,  their  resulting  grades 
w'ill,  of  necessity,  not  be  comparable. 
If  such  be  true,  then  it  would  follow 
logically  that  the  lack  of  a  standard¬ 
ized  grading  system  would  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  ills  of  any  grading 
practice.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
would  mean  that  no  grading  system 
actually  existed.  Many  grading  pro¬ 
cedures  would  be  in  effect — perhaps 
a  different  grading  method  for  each 
individual  instructor.  Apparently,  it 
is  just  such  a  haphazard  practice  that 
has  caused  many  authorities  in  the 
field  of  grading  to  condemn  an  un¬ 
standardized  grading  systt^m  as  pro¬ 
ductive  of  an  utterly  chaotic  situation 
—  a  condition  that  is  neither  educa¬ 
tionally  beneficial  to  students  nor  to 
teachers.  They  would  remedy  this 
condition  by  providing  sufficient  stand¬ 
ardization,  and  some  stoutly  maintain 
that  a  standardized  grading  system  in 
our  schools  would  lead  students  to  do 
lietter  work  for  its  otrn  sake  rather 
than  to  work  for  grades  per  se. 


1  For  those  who  may  care  to  make  a  more  detailed  study  of  this  problem,  the  following  few 
selected  references  mav  be  read  with  profit: 

8.  L.  Preasey,  "Fundamental  Misconceptions  Involved  In  Current  Marking  Systems,**  School 
and  Society,  21,  7S6-738. 

H.  O.  Rugg,  *‘A  Primer  of  Oraphics  and  Statistics  for  Teachers,**  Chap.  VI. 

H.  O.  Rugg,  **Teacher's  Marks  and  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Marking  System,**  EH.  Sch.  J., 
18,  701-719. 

J.  McK.  Cattell,  "Ebcaminations,  Grades  and  Credits,**  Pop.  Sc.  Mon.,  66,  367-378. 

J.  N.  Madsen,  "To  Mark  or  Not  To  Mark.**  Bi.  Sch.  J.,  31,  747-755. 

F.  W.  Johnson,  ‘*A  Study  of  High  School  Grades,**  Sch.  Rev.,  19,  13-24. 
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II.  On  a  Normal  Curve  ok  Dis¬ 
tribution  OR  Grading  Areas^ 

In  a  majority  of  the  referefnces 
dealing  with  the  grading  problem  at 
the  various  instructional  levels  it  was 
clearly  apparent  that  the  use  of  the 
normal  probability  curve,  grading 
areas,  or  some  such  device  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  grades  was  held  in  high 
regard.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  of 
course,  that  such  a  procedure  (either 
in  conservative  or  radical  form)  is 
being  widely  employed  by  American 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  present 
day.  Those  who  make  use  of  such  a 
device  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that,  if  the  grades  of  a  reasonably 
large  group  of  students  are  plotted, 
the  resulting  curve  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  approximately  symmetrical, 
or,  at  the  higher  instructional  levels, 
only  slightly  skewed,  on  account  of 
the  partial  elimination  of  the  unfit  at 
the  lower  levels.  It  is  also  assumed 
that  the  teacher  can  usually  expect  a 
normal  distribution  of  achievement  in 
a  reasonably  large,  unselected  group 
where  there  is  an  even  and  normal 
distribution  of  incentives  and  where 
the  distribution  of  teaching  effort  is 
either  even  or  normal.  The  majority 
of  reference  materials  not  only  set 


forth  the  claim  that  achievement  can 
be  expected  to  approximate  a  curve, 
but  they,  also,  practically  always 
point  to  the  well-established  fact  that 
the  intelligence  test  scores  of  students 
actually  do  approach  the  same  kind 
of  curve.  In  fact,  in  order  to  secure 
a  normal  grade  distribution  many 
schools  assume  that  grades  in  any 
given  class  should  approximate  the 
curve  of  the  intelligence  test  ratings 
for  the  students  in  the  group.  Such 
curves,  it  is  often  pointed  out,  tend 
to  discourage  and  to  disillusion  the 
teacher  in  his  belief  that  his  classes 
are  of  unusual  ability,  and,  therefore, 
merit  an  abnormal  percentage  of  high 
grades. 

From  all  of  the  reference  materials 
examined,  it  would  appear  that,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  grading  of  an  entire 
school,  the  normal  distribution  curve 
is  presumed  to  show,  from  the  teach¬ 
er’s  viewpoint,  to  what  extent  his 
efforts  have  been  evenly  distributed 
throughout  his  instructional  groups; 
and  from  the  student’s  viewpoint,  it 
is  presumed  to  show  his  relative  posi¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  his  own  group. 
In  many  schools  and  colleges  the  nor¬ 
mal  curve  is  rigidly  applied;  in 
others,  it  is  used  moderately.  Even 


2  The  following  selected  references  are  recommended  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  this 
problem: 

S.  L.  Pressey,  Op.  clt. 

H.  O.  Rugg,  "A  Primer  of  Graphics  and  Statistics  for  Teachers.”  Chap.  VI. 

H.  O.  Rugg,  "Teacher's  Marks  and  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Marking  System.”  El.  Sch.  J., 
18,  701-719. 

W.  A.  Wetzel,  “The  Use  of  the  Normal  Curve  of  Distribution  In  Estimating  Students’  Marks,” 
Sch.  Rev..  29,  373-378. 

S.  M.  Corey,  “Use  of  the  Normal  Curve  as  a  Basis  for  Assigning  Grades  In  Small  Classes.” 
School  and  Society,  31.  514-516. 

T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  “College  Grading,”  School  and  Society,  31,  877-881. 

K.  C.  Ayer,  “Taking  the  Guess  Out  of  Grading,"  Sch.  Bd.  J.,  83,  36. 

J.  McK.  Cattell,  Op.  clt. 

W.  F.  Foster,  “Scientlflc  vs.  Personal  Distribution  of  College  Credit.”  Pop.  Sc.  Mon.,  78, 
388-408. 

J.  D.  W.  Davis,  "Effect  of  the  6-22-44-22-6  Normal  Curve  System  On  Failures  and  Grade 
Values.”  J.  Ed.  Psy.,  22,  636-640. 

W.  C.  Eells,  “An  Improvement  in  the  Theoretical  Basis  of  Five  Point  Grading  Systems 
Based  on  the  Normal  Probability  Curve,”  J,  Bd.  Psy.,  21,  128-135. 

A.  O.  Heck,  “Administration  of  Pupil  Personnel,"  Chap.  XVIII. 

F.  W.  Johnson,  "Administration  and  Supervision  of  the  High  School,”  Chap.  XV. 

M.  F.  Meyer,  “Grading  of  Students.”  Science,  28.  243-252. 

M.  F.  Meyer,  “An  Ebcperiment  With  the  Grading  System  of  the  University  of  Missouri,** 
Science,  33,  661-667. 
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where  it  is  used  with  much  elasticity, 
it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
it  will  be  found  to  prevail  (at  least 
approximately)  in  fairly  large,  unse¬ 
lected  groups.  In  actual  practice, 
therefore,  it  is  employed  as  a  device 
which  can  be  used  with  reasonably 
large  groups  (for  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  teacher)  and  not  for  single 
classes.  Small  groups  will  not  usu¬ 
ally  show  symmetry,  and  sometimes 
the  variations  are  large.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the 
environmental  factors  are  more  po¬ 
tent  in  some  class  groups  than  in 
others,  and  that  these  factors  do, 
therefore,  affect  the  nature  of  the 
curve.  There  seems  to  be  rather  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  there  are  certain 
classes  in  which  no  F’s  would  be 
found,  and  that  it  is  equally  possible 
that  there  are  classes  in  which  there 
would  be  no  A’s.  It  cannot  be  read¬ 
ily  determined,  however,  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  such  cases  are  to  be  expected. 

After  every  available  reference 
work  had  been  carefully  examined 
and  evaluated,  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  seemed  to  be  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  flexible  curve,  or  grading 
area,  with  no  specific  set  of  absolute 
percentages  prescribed.  In  some 
schools,  certain  minima  and  maxima 
for  each  letter  grade  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed.  When  once  such  a  curve,  or  grad¬ 
ing  area,  has  been  put  into  operation, 
each  teacher  ordinarily  expects  to  find 
his  grades  falling  approximately  with¬ 
in  these  minima  and  maxima  limits. 
With  such  a  standard  system  in  effect 
each  teacher  is  expected  to  approach 
the  standard  distribution,  although  he 
is  permitted,  as  conditions  warrant  or 
demand,  to  go  below  the  minimum  or 
to  exceed  the  maximum.  In  other 


words,  such  a  device  is  used  primarily 
as  a  rough  check  upon  the  total  dis¬ 
tribution  of  grades,  and  not  for  single 
classes.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  after 
assigning  grades  in  a  given  semester, 
the  use  of  such  a  device  is  very  help¬ 
ful  in  making  one  critical  of  the 
accuracy  with  which  grades  have  been 
distributed.  It  goes  without  saying 
(as  every  article  on  grading  stresses), 
that  to  attempt  to  make  the  semester 
grades  given  to  all  class  groups  con¬ 
form  to  an  absolute  percentage  scale 
would  not  only  be  unwise  but  it 
would  be  equally  unfair.  Each  teach¬ 
er  should  feel  free,  always  within 
reasonable  limits  and  for  valid  rea¬ 
sons,  to  give  the  number  of  A’s,  B’s, 
C’s,  etc.,  that  he  thinks  any  given 
class  deserves.  However,  if  in  giving 
them,  it  should  appear  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  A’s  or  F’s  seems  to  be 
unduly  large,  the  teacher  should  feel 
obligated  to  account  for  any  exces¬ 
sively  radical  deviation  from  the 
accepted  standard.  He  should  feel 
obligated  to  explain  the  cause,  or  at 
least  he  should  attempt  to  discover 
the  cause.  Where  such  a  system  has 
been  used,  reports  indicate  that  it  did 
not  rob, the  instructor  of  his  individu¬ 
ality  ih  grading,  but  that  it  had  the 
desirable  effect  of  causing  him  to  be 
more  critical  of  his  grading  procedure. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  believe 
(at  least  from  the  evidence  discovered 
in  available  reference  materials)  that 
a  curve,  or  grading  area,  with  a  fairly 
generous  range  between  minima  and 
maxima  for  each  letter  grade,  and 
with  sufficient  elasticity  to  justify 
reasonable  departures  from  the  curve, 
could  be  applied  without  working  any 
injustice  either  upon  students  or  upon 
teachers.  It  is  believed  by  leading 
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authorities  that,  if  such  a  grading 
curve  were  generally  adopted,  the 
present  embarrassing  problem  of  di¬ 
versified  grading,  with  all  of  its  at¬ 
tendant  abuses,  might  be  partially 
solved.  In  most  cases  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  such  a  system  does  not 
require  a  great  deal  of  administrative 
machinery.  In  most  of  the  schools 
and  colleges  where  it  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  it  has  been  found  that  the  plan 
naturally  tends  to  work  itself  out 
satisfactorily  in  the  due  course  of  its 
operation. 

III.  On  the  Publication  of 
Grades’ 

An  examination  of  the  grading  lit¬ 
erature  indicated  that  many  writers 
advocated  the  publication  of  each 
teacher’s  grades  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  In  many  instances  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  thought  to  be  desirable  as  a 
means  of  eflFecting  greater  standard¬ 
ization  of  grading.  In  these  various 
reference  materials  there  appeared  to 
be  a  fair  amount  of  agreement  both 
as  to  the  plan  and  as  to  the  purpose 
of  publishing  grades.  These  may  be 
stated  briefly  as  follows: 

(1)  The  publication  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  teacher’s  grades  each  semester 
in  open  bulletins  for  f acidly  use  only. 

(2)  The  occasional  discussion  of  these 
bulletins  in  faculty  meeting,  in  order 
that  the  grading  distribution  of  the 
school  might  become  more  uniformly 
standard. 

(3)  The  requiring  of  each  teacher  to 
tabulate  in  percentages  his  total  distri¬ 


bution  of  grades  each  semester  before 
submitting  them  for  publication. 

These  bulletins  show  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  grades  of  all  teachers,  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically,  and  are  said  to 
have  the  desirable  effect  of  emphasiz¬ 
ing  radical  departures  in  either  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  standard.  Each  teacher 
is  expected  to  be  able  to  explain  and 
to  justify  any  extraordinarily  striking 
and  radical  grading  eccentricity,  at 
least  if  it  is  persistent  over  a  period 
of  several  terms.  The  placing  of  such 
a  bulletin  before  the  faculty  serves  the 
purpose  of  showing  in  statistical  rep¬ 
resentation  exactly  how  the  system  is 
working.  It  also  provides  the  faculty 
and  the  administration  with  basic 
data,  upon  which  to  secure  further 
improvement  in  the  plan.  Several 
writers  point  out  that  if  each  instruc¬ 
tor  is  required  to  give  an  accounting 
of  his  grades  each  term,  the  following 
good  results  are  achieved: 

(1)  The  instructor  will  determine  his 
standards  of  grading  with  greater  accu¬ 
racy. 

(2)  He  will  study  his  different  class 
groups  more  carefully  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  his  grades  are  fair  and  just. 

(3)  He  will  be  more  critical  of  his 
own  teaching  methods,  especially  if  he 
discovers  that  an  unwarranted  number 
of  students  should,  under  his  system  of 
grading,  receive  either  A  or  F  grades. 

IV.  On  the  Five-Point  Grading 

SCALE^ 

It  was  discovered  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  references  favored. 


3  The  following  few  references  are  recommended  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  this  phase  of 
the  grading  problem: 

H.  O.  Rugg,  "A  Primer  of  Graphics  and  Statistics  for  Teachers,*'  Chap.  VI. 

H.  O.  Rugg,  “Teacher's  Marks  and  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Marking  System,”  EH.  Sch.  J.. 
18,  701-719. 

W.  F.  Foster,  Op.  clt. 

A.  O.  Heck,  Op.  cit. 

F.  W.  Johnson,  "Administration  and  Supervision  of  the  High  School,”  Chap.  XV. 

4  This  problem  is  carefully  discussed  in  the  following  references: 

H.  O.  Rugg,  “A  Primer  of  Graphics  and  Statistics  for  Teachers,”  Chap.  VI. 

F.  W.  Johnson,  “Administration  and  Supervision  of  the  High  School,”  Chap.  XV. 

W.  T.  Klrcher  and  T.  M.  Brown,  in  "The  Junior  High  School,”  by  Proctor  and  Rlcclardl 
(Eds.). 
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along  with  a  normal  distribution  of 
grades,  a  five-point  grading  scale,  us¬ 
ing  only  the  grades  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
F  (or  any  other  letter  combination). 
There  seems  to  be  strong  agreement 
among  American  educators  upon  this 
kind  of  scale.  The  schools  which  pre¬ 
fer  the  use  of  plus  signs  in  any  man¬ 
ner  seem  to  be  in  an  exceedingly 
small  minority.  The  various  reasons 
assigned  for  the  use  of  a  five-point 
scale  might  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  It  is  impossible  for  teachers  to 
draw  with  any  accuracy  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  distinctions. 


(2)  A  five-point  scale  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  grading  scale  and  it  is,  therefore, 
easily  understood  by  students,  teachers, 
and  parents. 

(3)  The  five-point  scale  is  very  simple 
and  it  is  less  difficult  for  the  school  to 
administer  than  would  be  the  case  if  a 
more  complicated  scale  were  used. 

It  would  appear  that  probably  the 
strongest  argument  for  the  five-point 
scale  is  its  simplicity.  The  use  of 
plus  or  minus  signs  only  adds  com¬ 
plexity  and  confusion  to  any  grading 
system,  mainly  because  the  values  of 
such  plus  and  minus  grades  have 
never  been  precisely  defined. 


WILLIAM  JOHNSON  WALKER,  PATRON  OF  HIGHER 

EDUCATION 


Henry  G.  Pearson 

PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


One  of  five  papert  read  at  the  Boston  Soeirtp  of  Natural  History  <n  commemoration 
of  the  philanthropies  of  Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  .it  a  critical  period  their  early 
history  Dr.  Walker  gave  approximately  a  million  dollars  to  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Amherst  College,  Tufts  Col¬ 
lege  and  Williams  College. 


The  gifts  of  Dr.  William  John¬ 
son  Walker  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Techiiolog;v 
came  at  critical  moments  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  and  had  a  decisive  effect  on  its 
fortunes.  The  first  of  them,  $75,000, 
was  in  1863,  and  constituted  the  main 
part  of  the  sum  which  President 
Rogers  needed  to  raise  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  terms  laid  down  by 
the  Commonwealth  for  the  Institute’s 
incorporation  and  acquisition  of  land 
on  Boylston  Street  in  Boston.  On  the 
strength  of  this  gift,  Rogers  had  plans 
made  for  the  stately  building  which 
was  to  house  the  school,  and  in  the 
next  year  construction  was  started. 
In  1865,  only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
first  classes  had  begun.  Dr.  Walker 


died.  The  first  payment  of  $100,000 
from  his  bequest  was  made  in  Decem- 
lx*r.  In  the  next  five  years  $40,000 
was  added.  During  the  succeeding 
decades  other  amounts  followed,  the 
last  payment  being  made  in  1917,  and 
making  a  total  of  over  $271,000. 

During  the  first  part  of  this  period 
Technology  had  many  vicissitudes. 
After  an  auspicious  start  it  suffered 
from  the  resignation  of  its  President; 
then  came  the  Panic  of  1873,  so 
called,  the  effects  of  which  lasted  six 
years.  It  was  a  time  like  that  of 
which  we  are  now  in  the  midst.  R^ 
istration  fell,  money  could  not  be 
raised;  salaries  were  reduced — by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  staff.  The  school 
was  almost  wiped  out.  Practically 
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the  only  back-log  to  preserve  its  feeble 
flame  was  Dr.  Walker’s  gift. 

When  good  times  returned  they 
came  with  a  rush.  Under  the  mag¬ 
netic  leadership  of  General  Francis 
A.  Walker  the  Institute  swept  for¬ 
ward  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  charge 
of  his  beloved  Second  Army  Corps  in 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  no  cautious 
commander.  He  pushed  ahead  with 
his  full  strength,  confident  that  the 
reserves  of  money  needed  to  sustain 
him  would  be  forthcoming.  Build¬ 
ings  were  erected  in  rapid  succession 
to  provide  the  laboratories  and  class¬ 
rooms  required  by  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  stream  of  students;  new 
courses  were  developed ;  the  faculty 
was  enlarged. 

Of  these  new  structures,  the  first 
was  that  on  the  same  lot  as  the  Rogers 
Building,  at  the  corner  of  Clarendon 
Street.  At  this  time,  in  spite  of  the 
passage  of  years  and  the  demonstrated 
success  of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
Ur.  Walker  was  still  its  chief  l)enef ac¬ 
tor;  it  had  received  no  other  large 
gifts.  Most  appropriately,  therefore, 
his  name  w’as  given  to  the  new  build¬ 
ing.  [The  “Walker  Building,”  now 
the  home  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity.]  Undoubtedly  he  has  missed 
some  of  the  credit  due  him  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  the  same  name  as 
that  of  the  Institute’s  famous  presi¬ 
dent;  but  in  the  hearts  of  men  who 
made  the  decision,  gratitude  to  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Walker  w’as  deep  and  strong. 

If  I  were  to  make  this  merely  the 
story  of  bricks  and  mortar  bought  and 
put  together,  of  bills  for  current  ex- 
pensea  paid  by  the  money  of  a  rich 
man,  it  would  be  uninteresting,  and 
so  inadequate  as  to  be  untrue.  What 


prompted  Dr.  Walker  to  make  this 
generous  gift  to  an  experimental 
school?  What  was  his  vision?  Why 
did  he  take  this  means  of  embodying 
it  ?  These  are  the  real  questions.  To 
answer  them  we  shall  have  to  turn  to 
France. 

Technical  and  scientific  study  in 
France  was,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  in  certain  fields, 
at  least  well  organized.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  her  school^  of  military  engi¬ 
neering,  for  example,  had  shown  that 
a  valuable  course  of  study  could  be 
built  up  from  subjects  outside  the 
traditional  curriculum  of  the  classics. 

On  his  knowledge  of  this  character¬ 
istic  of  the  French  educational  system 
Thomas  JeflFerson  drew  when  he  made 
the  plans  for  funding  the  University 
of  Virginia.  At  this  institution,  the 
only  one  in  the  United  States  which 
did  not  conform  to  the  English  type, 
Rogers  taught  for  many  years.  A 
scientist  himself  and  a  loyal  Virgin¬ 
ian,  he  had  a  working  experience  of 
Jefferson’s  adaptation  of  the  French 
system  and  knew  its  merits.  Dr. 
Walker,  who  had  studied  medicine  in 
Paris,  had  similar  knowledge  acquired 
at  first  hand,  and  a  belief  in  this 
method  fully  as  strong  as  President 
Rogers’.  A  third  man  with  the  same 
convictions  was  Charles  Storer  Stor- 
row  of  Boston.  A  graduate  of  the 
Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  he  drew 
up  the  plan  for  engineering  and  scien¬ 
tific  education  at  Harvard  on  which 
the  proposed  Scientific  School  was  to 
be  based.  If  he  had  accepted  the  offer 
which  was  made  to  him  of  the  chair 
of  engineering  there,  Storrow  would 
have  exerted  an  influence  that  might 
have  resulted  in  there  being  no  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  at  all.  As  it  was. 
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although  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  was  established,  the  practical 
aspects  of  Storrow’s  proposal  received 
unsympathetic  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  an  institution  devoted  to  maintain¬ 
ing  the  classical  tradition,  and  with 
such  a  powerful  personality  as  Louis 
Agassiz  teaching  Natural  History, 
that  field  became  dominant. 

A  similar  lack  of  svmpathy  Dr. 
Walker  encountered  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  Harvard  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  improving  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Medical  School  along 
French  lines.  In  spite  of  his  Euro¬ 
pean  training  and  his  high  profes¬ 
sional  standing, — not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  the  president  of  Harvard 
was  his  cousin, — his  plans  were  coolly 
received.  As  for  Rogers,  his  ideas  of 
a  practical  education  based  on  science 
were  taboo.  The  rich  and  powerful 
institution  in  Cambridge  still  had  its 
face  turned  toward  the  past. 

Most  natural,  therefore,  was  it  that 
the  two  men  whose  ideas  were  not 
wanted  should  join  hands.  As  they 
saw  it.  New  England  faced  an  emer¬ 
gency  in  education.  A  School  of 
Technology  was  needed  to  nourish  and 
maintain  her  industries,  to  keep  her 
intellectual  life  abreast  of  the  times. 
Events  showed  plainly  that  such  a 
school  could  not  thrive  as  the  nursling 
of  a  classical  college;  to  be  strong  it 
must  be  independent.  Walker,  al¬ 
ready  more  than  three  score  years  and 
ten,  could  not  work  for  the  cause;  but 


he  could  bestow  on  the  man  fifteen 
years  his  junior  the  means  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  vision  to  earth.  Just  as 
Walker  recognized  the  value  to  New 
England  of  the  Socratic  genius  of 
Mark  Hopkins  of  Williams,  of  Hosea 
Ballou’s  plan  for  a  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  to  which  students  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek, 
so  he  saw  in  William  Barton  Rogers 
the  leader  in  a  type  of  education 
which  the  new  age  demanded,  without 
which,  indeed,  it  could  not  progress. 
In  this  leader  he  put  his  faith,  to  him 
he  gave  his  money. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  institution 
is  but  the  projection  of  a  man’s  per¬ 
sonality.  To  Walker  the  proposed 
School  of  Technology  was  such  a 
projection  even  before  it  took  form; 
it  was  so  by  virtue  of  the  inspiring 
and  convincing  force  of  Rogers’  per¬ 
sonality,  the  man  whom  he  knew, 
whose  genius  commanded  his  alle¬ 
giance.  If  today  we  were  faced  with 
an  alternative;  if  we  had  to  choose 
between  knowing  Technology  standing 
high  and  secure  in  the  world  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  knowing  Rogers,  with  his 
dream  and  his  enthusiasm,  should  we 
hesitate  between  the  creator  and  the 
thing  created?  Surely  Walker,  who 
had  direct  knowledge  of  the  man,  who 
could  look  into  his  eyes,  who  could 
hear  his  eloquent  cadences,  who  could 
clasp  his  hand,  was  more  fortunate 
than  we,  who  know  only  the  projec¬ 
tion. 


TWO  FOLD  TECHNIQUE  FOR  THE  EFFICIENT 

TEACHER 

Emma  Gary  Wallace 

AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

After  »errn  yearn  of  teaching,  Mrs.  Wallace  left  her  position  as  Preceptress  of  the 
Carthage,  Setc  York,  High  flchool,  to  become  the  wife  of  a  Boston  druggist.  At  this 
time  she  took  up  her  writing  seHously  and  has  continued  to  be  a  keen  student  of 
educational  and  social  trends  up  to  the  present  time.  Having  traveled  rather  e^ten- 
sirely,  and  being  able  to  use  laboratory  methods  with  her  own  growing  family, 
the  has  continued  to  be  a  discriminating  student  on  her  own  account.  As  she  some¬ 
times  expresses  it,  '^There  is  on  advantage  in  being  able  to  see  the  beginning  and 
the  growth  and  development  of  major  movements.”  Mrs^  Wallace's  writings  have  been 
well  known  to  the  reading  public  for  upwards' of  twenty-five  years. 


Educational  methods  are 
growing  up. 

The  technique  of  yesterday’s 
classroom  barely  suffices  for  the  teach¬ 
er  of  today.  In  fact,  those  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  remain  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  should  read  the  hand-writing  on 
the  wall  here  and  now,  for  a  Two- 
Fold  Technique  will  be  expected  as  a 
matter  of  course  for  educators  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

Basic  Program 

Already  a  basic  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  laid  down  along  lines 
of  information  necessary  for  ordinary 
intercourse  and  the  handling  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Education  has  often  been  criticised 
because  of  its  tendency  to  produce  a 
uniform  product  The  charge  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  that  children,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  special  gifts  or  needs,  are 
compelled  by  our  educational  system 
to  go  through  the  mill  and  to  be  given 
the  same  training  willy-nilly.  The 
average  American  citizen  must  use  the 
same  language,  handle  the  same  fig¬ 
ures,  and  be  guided  in  the  main  by 
the  same  facts.  In  order  to  meet  this 
situation,  there  must  be  a  reasonable 
uniformity  in  our  school  pre^ams,  so 


that  different  groups  and  grades  can 
be  articulated  successfully. 

The  technique  of  the  teacher  in 
lines  usually  described  as  “Reading, 
Writing  and  ’Rithmetic”  takes  in  in¬ 
struction  in  those  subjects  which 
should  be  mastered  by  all  students  in 
order  to  insure  intelligent  ability  to 
mingle  with  associates,  and  to  be  able 
to  share  in  the  world’s  interests  and 
activities.  The  teacher  who  has  pre¬ 
pared  himself  by  means  of  study, 
tests,  normal  courses  of  training  and 
experience,  can  be  said  fairly  to  have 
developed  one  of  the  techniques  of  the 
teaching  profession — and  this,  we  will 
all  admit,  is  a  very  important  tech¬ 
nique. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  the  entire 
story  and  does  not  go  far  enough.  To¬ 
day  we  have  a  group  of  educators  who 
well  may  be  described  as  “Progres¬ 
sives.” 

A  truly  progressive  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  must  master  and  put  into  ac¬ 
tive  practise,  two  techniques.  The 
first  technique  is  that  having  to  do 
with  imparting  knowledge  and  skill 
which  all  must  acquire  whether  they 
want  to  or  not;  the  other,  or  second 
technique,  is  based  on  the  individual 
needs  and  activities  of  the  child  as 
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they  ripen  into  originality  of  thought, 
initiative  of  effort,  and  social-minded* 
ness. 

We  might  differentiate  somewhat 
between  these  two  techniques  by  label¬ 
ling  the  first  one  as  “Mental  Stock 
Supplies,”  and  the  second  technique 
as  having  to  do  with  personality,  ap¬ 
plication  of  facts  and  findings,  origi¬ 
nality,  and  worth-while  service.  These 
two  techniques  are  not  antagonistic. 
Instead  of  that,  they  should  be  com¬ 
plementary.  The  immediate  require¬ 
ments  of  education  must  be  met. 
That  is,  to  provide  for  what  every¬ 
body  is  going  to  need,  so  as  to  teach 
such  subjects  to  advantage.  The  opin¬ 
ion  has  been  expressed  that,  “an  hour 
and  a  half  a  day  is  ample  for  such 
routine  work,  while  the  balance  of 
school  energy  and  time  can  be  given 
to  the  actual  developing  of  individual¬ 
ity  on  the  basis  of  a  child-centered 
program.” 

School  Need  Not  Be  Dull 

Even  as  long  ago  as  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  and  probably  long  before 
that,  the  “lagging  feet”  of  children  on 
their  way  to  school  was  recognized  as 
the  typical  attitude  of  boys  and  girls 
who  must  be  shut  up  in  a  schoolroom 
while  the  sun  was  shining  outside,  the 
birds  singing  in  the  trees,  or  the  slid¬ 
ing  on  the  hillside  at  its  best.  But 
with  only  a  portion  of  each  day  de¬ 
voted  to  the  acquiring  of  the  necessary 
and  basic  subjects,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  given  over  to  progressive  methods 
of  education — we  have  a  different  pic¬ 
ture  entirely,  and  in  the  modern 
school  boys  and  girls  are  eager  to  re¬ 
main  rather  than  in  a  hurry  to  get 
out  of  and  away  from  it. 

The  “progressive”  method  of  edu¬ 
cation  does  not  frow’n  upon  or  squash 


honest  inquiries.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  encourages  them,  and  once  a  stu¬ 
dent  gets  the  right  slant  on  why  he 
needs  to  study  history,  or  algebra,  or 
a  foreign  language,  he  will  apply  him¬ 
self  with  much  more  enthusiasm  and 
thoroughness  to  the  task. 

One  boy  expressed  it  as  his  opinion 
that  history  up  to  the  present  had 
been  written  and  nothing  we  could  do 
about  it  would  change  matters  in  the 
least.  So  why  bother  our  heads  ?  He 
was  only  echoing  a  sentiment  he  had 
heard  expressed  in  a  decidedly  illiter¬ 
ate  home.  But  when  he  was  shown 
by  a  sympathetic  teacher  that  history 
is  really  very  important  as  it  provides 
an  authentic  background  for  com¬ 
parison,  he  was  helped  through  pro¬ 
gressive  teaching  methods  to  see  that, 
“The  ignorant  person  is  one  who  sees 
things  only  as  they  are  now,  and  has 
nothing  for  contrast.  The  educated 
person  is  the  one  who  can  see  things 
in  perspective.”  (Melone) 

So  the  students  approach  their 
study  of  history  with  a  real  desire  to 
know  what  the  people  did  in  earlier 
days,  why  and  how  they  did  it,  and 
how  it  all  came  out.  History  becomes 
as  fascinating  as  any  fiction  tale  can 
possibly  be  —  or  more  so,  because  it 
is  truth,  and  we  of  today  are  stand¬ 
ing  where  we  can  review  what  has 
actually  happened  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  at  the  same  time  or  at  different 
times. 

An  examination  of  the  attainments 
of  the  past  cannot  fail  to  show  where 
those  attainments  have  been  surpassed 
by  the  present.  So  far  we  are  really 
using  the  first  technique  in  such  study. 
But  when  we  reach  forward  as  by 
every  right  we  ought  to  do  and  con¬ 
ceive  an  ideal  as  we  think  it  ought  to 
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be  for  the  best  good  of  the  social  order 
of  our  times  and  the  future, — we  are 
employing  the  second  technique.  We 
are  encouraging  individual  reasoning, 
thought,  vision,  originality,  initiative, 
and  faith  in  human  ability  to  do 
greater  things  than  have  yet  been 
done. 

The  first  technique  is  of  necessity 
more  likely  to  be  standardized;  the 
second  technique  is  subject  to  constant 
change,  for  we  are  dealing  with  indi¬ 
vidualities.  If  we  in  the  schools  to¬ 
day  merely  go  through  the  same 
routine  training  which  other  classes 
have  followed  year  after  year,  we  are 
not  making  genuine  progress.  We 
must  employ  such  educational  devices 
and  undertakings  and  projects  as  will 
serve  to  train  our  boys  and  girls  in 
the  attitude  and  also  in  the  ability 
necessary  to  improve  and  even  recon¬ 
struct  our  social  organization. 

Whole  World  Interdependent 

There  never  was  a  time  which  more 
clearly  demonstrated  what  a  mess  can 
be  made  of  things  when  different  na¬ 
tions  consider  their  own  welfare  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  other  nations,  than  the 
present. 

It  is  surprising  what  can  be  done 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  by  those 
who  set  to  work  in  deadly  earnest  to 
do  it.  Most  of  the  older  people  have 
been  trained  in  schools  of  one  tech¬ 
nique  only.  There  is  here  and  there 
a  statesman  who  is  endeavoring  to  put 
the  second  technique  into  operation  so 
as  to  straighten  out  world  affairs. 
But  it  seems  almost  certain  that  a  far- 
reaching  demonstration  of  actual  re¬ 
construction  of  the  social  order  of 
humanity  will  not  be  worked  out  un¬ 
til  we  have  grown  and  trained  “pro¬ 


gressive”  young  people  who  have 
learned  to  do  by  doing.  Young  people 
who  have  concentrated  on  what  needs 
to  be  done  and  the  best  way  to  meet 
those  needs.  Young  people  who  unU 
dare  and  sacrifice  as  much  in  times  of 
peace  as  in  times  of  war. 

Those  Who  Are  Older 

Those  of  us  who  are  older  may  not 
see  these  problems  all  worked  out  in 
our  time,  but  we  can  and  should  be 
mature  enough  to  start,  encourage, 
and  even  foster  the  double  technique 
in  the  training  of  youth.  If  educa¬ 
tion  is  merely  a  shining  thing  to  be 
set  up  like  an  ornament  on  a  shelf,  it 
has  some  decorative  value  to  be  sure. 
But  most  of  us  will  be  ready  to  admit 
that  when  education  is  harnessed  to 
service  of  some  necessary  kind — it  be¬ 
comes  a  mighty  power.  Surely  it  is 
not  enough  to  wait  to  initiate  that  tie- 
up  when  the  physician  or  engineer  or 
architect  is  handed  his  degree!  Why 
not  begin  the  tie-up  of  theory  and 
practise  early  in  grade  school  life? 

To  Do  This 

To  do  this  in  a  true  spirit  of  prog¬ 
ress,  will  be  to  solve  in  large  measure 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cies,  of  school  truancies,  of  rough  and 
mischievous  and  even  flaming  youth. 
It  remains  true  and  always  will  re¬ 
main  true,  that  two  bodies  cannot 
occupy  the  same  space  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  So  if  we  give  the  younger 
folks  of  today  the  benefit  of  a  double 
technique  of  teaching  in  their  lives, 
they  will  be  so  busy  and  so  interested 
that  the  spirit  of  mischief  and  idle¬ 
ness  and  defiance  of  law  will  have  to 
retire  from  their  active  lives. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  in  behalf 
of  the  double  technique  of  teaching. 
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embroiled  in  continued  controversy  \ 
and  recriminations.  But  the  indi-  f 
vidnal,  society,  and  the  nation  all  need  \ 
to  be  on  the  alert  to  recognize  what  H 
needs  to  be  done  and  to  find  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  That  is  progress. 

When  we  look  back  over  history, 
wo  will  find  that  most  forward  steps 
were  taken  in  the  face  of  violent  oppo-  * 
sition.  Persecution  and  even  martyr-  \ 
dom  have  been  the  portion  of  Pro-  ^ 
gressiveness  through  the  pages.  But 
why  put  the  brakes  on  through  igno¬ 
rance  and  prejudice?  Why  not  open 
wide  the  door  of  constructive  advance 
and  reorganization  through  incorpo-^ 
rating  the  second  technique  in  our 
school  curricula  ? 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  TEACHER 

Orin  Eugene  Pore 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  REVENNA.  OHIO 

Give  me  a  man  who  can  analyze  life; 

Can  detect  a  main  issue;  can  sense  a  pure  fact; 

Who,  in  a  petty,  calumnious  strife, 

Will  discern  the  plain  truth,  and  then  fearlessly  act. 

Give  me  a  man  who  courageously  stands 
Unafraid  of  the  critical,  riotous  crowd. 

Firmly  opposing  its  foolish  demands; 

When  attacked,  not  dismayed;  when  defeated,  not  bowed. 

Give  me  a  man  who  will  stick  by  his  gang; 

Who  will  fight  for  his  friends ;  dare  to  be  a  scape-goat ; 
Suffer  a  brother’s  distress  and  heart  pang; 

Pull  his  weight  and  a  pal’s  in  humanity’s  boat. 

Give  me  a  man  who  keeps  calm  in  a  storm; 

Who  maintains  a  king’s  poise,  while  the  rabble  goes  mad ; 
Studies  the  skies ;  through  the  cloud,  sees  the  form 
Of  God’s  rainbow;  proclaims  a  new  day,  fair  and  glad. 


We  are  repeatedly  assured  that  man 
is  only  about  40%  efficient.  There  is 
good  reason  for  it  But  think  of  the 
great  economic  loss  of  inefficiency 
and  the  tragic  loss  of  time  which 
comes  not  back. 

Smugness  Fatal 

To  assume  a  smugness  of  attitude 
toward  our  present  educational  stand¬ 
ards,  is  dangerous  to  say  the  least. 
Those  who  are  absolutely  content  with 
the  order  of  things  as  they  are,  will 
scarcely  arouse  themselves  to  plan  for 
anything  better.  It  is  not  good  for 
the  individual  to  dwell  constantly  on 
his  troubles,  nor  to  be  in  a  constantly 
fault-finding  attitude.  It  is  just  as 
bad  for  society  or  for  a  nation  to  be 
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IT  is  very  wrong  not  to  leave  some 
things  out  of  our  grammar  teach¬ 
ing  because  we  need  every  minute 
for  constructive  work.  When  we  ask 
ourselves  why  we  teach  something, 
say  the  dative  case,  we  must  not  quiet 
the  question  by  saying,  “Oh,  well,  it 
won’t  hurt  them  anyway.”  It  does 
hurt  boys  and  girls  to  have  even  ten 
minutes’  worth  of  debris  in  their 
heads. 

We  have  done  those  things  which 
we  ought  not  to  have  done  if  we  have 
squandered  the  time  of  fourteen-year- 
old  pupils  on  intransitive  verbs  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  way  we  have  presented 
the  subject,  we  have  given  them 
nothing  that  they  can  use  in  their 
thinking  or  working,  not  even  any¬ 
thing  they  can  use  in  understanding 
the  construction  of  sentences  or  in 
knowing  how  to  use  English  correctly. 
Let  us  put  our  methods  to  this  test: 
ask  ten  teachers  of  English  why  we 
teach  intransitive  verbs.  Can  one  of 
them  tell  ?  Ask  them  what  knowing 
about  intransitive  verbs  has  meant  in 
their  lives.  Ask  them  to  explain 
what  an  intransitive  verb  is.  The 
answer  will  be,  “An  intransitive  verb 
is  one  that  does  not  take  an  object.” 
But  what  does  that  have  to  do  with 
world  progress  ?  What  difference  does 
that  make  even  in  reference  to  writ¬ 
ing  and  speaking?  Think  of  the 
class  time  that  has  been  burned  away 
on  intransitive  verbs.  Perhaps  once 
in  four  thousand  college  freshman 


themes  there  might  be  the  sentence. 
That  finished.  The  college  teacher 
does  not  write  in  the  margin  of  the 
theme  that  the  verb  is  transitive  and 
think  that  will  help  the  student. 
Probably  he  does  not  think  in  terms 
of  transitive  verbs  himself.  He  prob¬ 
ably  says,  “Finished  what?”  or  if  the 
student  is  a  foreigner,  he  explains  to 
him  that  certain  verbs  need  to  be 
completed.  There  is  no  need  of  go¬ 
ing  into  the  transitive  and  intransi¬ 
tive  business  to  explain  that. 

“But  how  are  we  going  to  teach 
lie  and  lay  if  we  do  not  teach  transi¬ 
tive  and  intransitive  verbs  ?”  a  teacher 
may  ask.  Well,  ask  the  first  English 
teacher  you  meet  whether  lie  is  tran¬ 
sitive  or  intransitive  and  tell  her  to 
answer  while  you  point  your  finger 
at  her  and  before  you  have  counted  to 
ten.  No  one  figures  out  transitive  or 
intransitive,  lie  or  lay  before  he 
speaks,  and  our  confusing  the  children 
is  the  cause  for  the  confusion  and  em¬ 
barrassment  and  mistakes  of  grown¬ 
ups.  We  have  actually  taught  them 
to  confuse  lie  and  lay. 

People  speak,  not  by  consciously 
applying  abstract  theory  but  from 
habit,  and  therefore  the  way  to  teach 
them  to  speak  well  is  to  train  their 
habits.  If  they  need  to  know  how  to 
use  lie  correctly,  we  must  train  them 
in  the  use  of  lie.  Why  not  do  it 
directly  and  simply  ?  Give  them  drills 
on  using  lie,  lies,  lying  correctly. 
Those  are  the  forms  that  people  are 


apt  not  to  get  right.  Why  bother 
about  lay,  laid,  laidf  People  do  not 
use  that  verb  very  much  and  when 
they  do,  they  usually  get  it  right.  It 
is  not  a  trouble  in  itself.  Then  why 
corrupt  both  it  and  lie  by  confusing 
them? 

We  have  argued  in  a  circle  about 
our  teaching  of  lie,  lies,  lying.  We 
can  take  note  every  day  ourselves  and 
we  learn  from  the  reports  of  those 
who  compute  statistics  that  they  are 
the  troublemakers,  the  very  demons, 
in  fact.  Then  we  say,  “We  must  drill 
the  pupils  on  their  mistakes,”  and  we 
do  drill  them  on  their  mistakes  until 
the  mistakes  are  all  set  up  for  life. 
The  pupils  were  confused;  we  heaped 
the  confusion  thicker.  What  we 
needed  to  have  done  was  not  to  have 
redoubled  our  efforts  till  after  we  had 
looked  to  our  methods. 

The  distinction  between  shall  and 
will  broke  down  entirely  in  use  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  simply  has  not  existed.  Then 
we  have  no  business  to  teach  it.  We 
cannot  say,  “But  aren’t  we  going  to 
preserve  some  of  the  niceties?”  The 
distinction  between  shall  and  will  is 
dead;  it  is  not  a  nicety  at  all.  It  is 
quite  the  opposite.  The  teacher  who 
trains  Bill  to  say,  “Shall  you  be  at 
home  this  afternoon,  Mrs.  Albert?”  is 
making  a  dead  little  prude  of  him, 
and  that  is  not  nice. 

The  dative  indirect  object,  as  far 
as  English  grammar  is  concerned,  ex¬ 
cepting  for  advanced  students  who 
are  studying  grammar  for  the  sake  of 
grammar,  should  be  omitted  from  the 
books  and  the  lessons.  It  is  of  no  use. 


Does  the  dative  case  in  practice  really 
exist  in  English  ?  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  me’s  in  these 
sentences:  He  gave  me  a  hooJe  and 
He  gave  a  hook  to  me  f  Anyway 
knowing  about  the  dative  case  does 
not  help  pupils  to  speak  correctly  (and 
I  do  not  know  any  other  reason  for 
its  being  taught)  because  they  do  not 
make  mistakes  in  using  it;  at  least  I 
never  heard,  “Give  I  (or  he,  she, 
they)  the  book.” 

Cases  for  nouns,  except  for  the  pos¬ 
sessive,  may  well  be  omitted  from  our 
teaching  altogether  because  it  has  no 
practical  value,  no  value  at  all  except¬ 
ing  to  advanced  students  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  grammar  and  comparative 
grammar. 

The  case  of  pronouns  is  important, 
and  we  may  well  spend  the  time  we 
have  saved  by  not  teaching  the  case 
of  nouns  upon  them.  Pupils  should 
understand  very  clearly  that  the  nomi¬ 
native  case  is  used  for  the  subjects  of 
sentences  and  after  linking  verbs  and 
that  the  objective  case  is  used  after 
other  verbs  and  after  prepositions. 
The  drills  should  have  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  examples  of  me  as  well  as  of 
I,  and  of  who  as  well  as  of  whom. 
They  must  not  be  given  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  I  is  always  nicer  and  more 
refined  than  me  and  that  whom  is  al¬ 
ways  right  because  they  have  said 
who.  Where  there  used  to  be  ten 
sentences  to  illustrate  the  principle  of 
declensions,  there  should  be  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  help  establish  the  right  habits. 

We  leave  out  debris.  We  spend  our 
time  building  habits. 
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The  problem  of  outside  reading 
is  not  a  single  problem,  but 
many  problems,  almost  as  many 
as  there  are  pupils.  The  child  whose 
scholarship  is  instinctive  should  not 
be  handled  like  the  child  who  is  averse 
to  books,  and  both  are  different  from 
the  average  bright  boy  interested  in 
the  world  and  all  that  is  therein,  in 
books,  of  course,  but  in  books  as  a 
single  interest,  as  one  out  of  the  many 
interests  of  life. 

The  scholarly  group,  again,  may  be 
subdivided  into  those  who  have  pre¬ 
dominating  literary  tastes,  those  who 
are  scientific,  and  those  who  are  artis¬ 
tic.  The  scientist  must  have  time  and 
strength  for  his  laboratory,  the  artist 
for  his  studio.  Laboratory  and  studio 
consume  the  hours  that  the  literary 
child  spends  in  the  library.  There¬ 
fore  more  care  must  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  books  for  the  potential  sci¬ 
entist,  the  potential  artist.  And  the 
artist,  particularly,  needs  a  wide  field 
of  knowledge  —  history,  myth,  inven¬ 
tion,  science.  His  books,  therefore, 
must  be  the  most  carefully  scruti¬ 
nized  of  all,  that  he  may  spend  the 
few  precious  hours  with  the  very  best. 

The  child  of  literary  tastes  may  be 
a  wide  reader  or  an  intensive  reader; 
he  is  very  rarely  both.  And  both 
sorts  of  readers  have  rights.  In  our 
day  the  intensive  reader  is  apt  to  be 
made  to  feel  inferior.  Yet  some  very 


le  pretent  one,  thow  that  the  icritet  not  at 
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suceessful  men  of  letters  have  been 
of  this  type — Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Holmes,  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Pon¬ 
dering  over  few  books,  Emerson 
achieved  originality.  Meditating  up¬ 
on  the  ways  of  men,  rather  than 
viewing  them  as  presented  in  novels, 
studying  his  own  soul,  Hawthorne  at¬ 
tained  remarkable  intellectual  subtlty. 
Holmes  flashed  from  aphorism  to 
aphorism.  Harris  made  the  negro 
vocal  before  he  had  learned  how  to 
express  himself.  There  is  logic  in  the 
old  belief  that  shoemakers  are  philos¬ 
ophers.  They  have  had  leisure  to 
ponder. 

The  rapid  and  wide  reader  is  un¬ 
curbed  today.  Should  he  be  left  thus 
untrammelled?  Is  there  not  serious 
danger  of  superficiality,  curiosity  as 
to  what  this  author  says  or  that,  but 
no  ordered  thinking  of  his  own  ?  The 
delights  of  quick  recognition,  of  plac¬ 
ing  allusions,  the  feeling  of  comrade¬ 
ship  with  other  literary  people:  these 
considerations  may  stir  the  ambitious 
young  student  into  hectic  and  unwise 
racing  through  books,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  his  mental  powers.  His 
mind  reflects  ideas  like  a  glancing 
mirror,  but  it  itself  remains  unaf¬ 
fected. 

Children  today  are  not  only  per¬ 
mitted  but  actually  encouraged  to  read 
books  dealing  distinctly  with  adult 
life,  with  the  experiences  and  feelings 
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too  rapid  succession.  He  will  be  ut¬ 
terly  bewildered.  He  cannot  make 
lightning  adjustments  in  point  of 
view.  Proceed,  then,  in  a  straight 
line  without  much  of  any  variety. 

I  have  found  even  mediocre  chil¬ 
dren  much  interested  in  the  rather 
thorough  treatment  of  some  one  author 
whom  they  can  regard  as  their  espe¬ 
cial  protege,  whom  they  look  up  them¬ 
selves,  whom  they  present  to  the  class. 
They  come  to  feel  a  sort  of  proprie¬ 
torship  in  their  own  author,  they  ex¬ 
plain  him  and  defend  him  against  the 
criticism  of  their  fellows. 

The  dullard  needs  explanations  of 
literary  works.  His  teacher  should 
not  hesitate  to  explain,  although  the 
poet’s  phrasing  may  be  perfect  and  the 
teacher’s  hesitant  and  stammering.  Of 
course,  the  teacher  runs  the  danger  of 
hurting  a  particular  poem.  But  she 
is  surely  securing  greater  appreciation 
of  literature  as  literature,  of  poetry  in 
general. 

My  first  glimmering  of  literary  art 
came  with  my  mother’s  explanation 
of  the  “forest  primeval,”  of  “the  mur¬ 
muring  pines  and  the  hemlocks”  which 
“stand  like  Druids  of  eld,”  “with 
beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms.”  I 
had  never  before  dreamed  of  figura¬ 
tive  language.  This  explanation  was 
the  starting  point.  A  second  great 
revelation  came  witE  'the  translation 
of  a  phrase  from  Homer.  Professor 
Palmer  rendered  it  “sky-stretching 
pines”;  Butcher  and  Lang  called  it 
“heaven-reaching  pines.”  The  deno¬ 
tation  is  the  same;  the  connotation  is 
markedly  different.  I  am  not  at  this 
moment  concerned  with  fidelity  to  the 
original  text. 

In  dealing  with  young  children  a 
teacher  should  beware  of  the  famili¬ 


arity  which  breeds  contempt.  She 
must  not  speak  of  Longfellow  as  Henry 
or  of  Hawthorne  as  Nathaniel.  It  is 
proper  that  the  great  poets  should 
seem  like  saga  figures  to  youthful 
readers.  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet,  but  there  have  been  heroes  in 
the  world,  valet  or  no  valet.  More¬ 
over,  young  students  are  not  valets; 
and  Carlyle  wrote  of  the  hero  as  poet. 
I  once  recoiled  sharply  from  a  most 
capable  history  teacher  because  she 
talked  to  me  of  Samuel  Adams  as 
Samuel.  I  wanted  no  more  of  her  his¬ 
tory.  I  wanted  her  to  keep  her  com¬ 
mon  hands  off  my  beloved. 

A  teacher  will  never  let  a  subject 
get  stale  to  her.  If  she  has  taught 
the  classics  a  hundred  times,  she  is 
yet  teaching  them  to  girls  and  boys 
who  are  reading  them  for  the  first 
time.  If  she  is  bored  or  contemptu¬ 
ous,  the  pupil  through  imitation  also 
assumes  the  blase,  often  in  his  case 
insincere  and  always  unlovely.  If 
she  is  cursory,  the  literature  does  not 
sink  in.  The  pupil  feels  himself  to 
be  awkward  and  clumsy  as  he  tries  to 
keep  pace  with  his  teacher’s  deft  non¬ 
chalance,  and  he  gets  all  out  of  con¬ 
ceit  with  himself  as  well  as  with  the 
book.  If  the  teacher  is  peremptory  in 
manner,  an  obstinate  pupil  is  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  obstinacy,  even  obdu¬ 
rateness,  and  a  timid  child  grows  more 
timid  and  sensitive,  unwilling  to  ex¬ 
pose  his  real  feelings,  and  perhaps 
even  striving  to  suppress  them. 

For  improving  literary  apprecia¬ 
tion,  there  is  nothing  like  reading 
aloud,  and  next  to  that  showing  one’s 
own  enthusiasm.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  intellectual  enthusiasm.  Since 
the  ‘best  books  are  usually  not  only 
the  life  thoughts  of  men  and  women. 
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but  their  life-blood,  their  burning  con¬ 
victions,  the  reader,  too,  must  have  a 
sort  of  co-operative  feeling,  must  be 
stirred  emotionally,  if  her  enthusiasm 
is  to  carry  over  to  pupils.  And  of 
course,  it  must  be  a  genuine,  real 
emotion  on  her  part,  not  a  spurious 
interest,  not  what  some  critic  said 
about  the  book,  but  what  she  thought 
and  felt  when  she  read  it,  and  what 
she  still  thinks  and  feels  when  the 
book  recurs  to  her  recollection. 

If  the  teacher  is  herself  genuinely 
reverent  toward  all  which  is  lovely  in 
literature,  her  pupils  will  begin  to 
reflect  her  attitude.  They  will  think 
that  they  appreciate  what  she  appre¬ 
ciates.  Looking  for  beauty,  many  of 
them  will  ultimately  find  beauty.  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  single  influ¬ 
ence  that  does  so  much  toward  the 
feeling  for  literature  as  this  quality 
of  the  teacher. 

What  to  do  with  a  child’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  an  unworthy  book  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  question  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance.  To  be  sure,  the  problem  does 
not  exist  in  reference  to  the  morally 
objectionable  book.  I  have  never 
found  a  young  person  expressing  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  such  a  book.  He  may 
read  it  secretly,  and  he  may  like  it, 
but  he  will  not  express  regard. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  trashily  senti¬ 
mental  or  the  trashily  exciting  book 
is  another  matter.  Usually,  however, 
it  can  be  diverted  without  being 
chilled.  The  teacher  must  analyze 
the  attraction,  and  then  put  in  the 
youth’s  way  a  book  w’hich  is  equally 
sentimental,  but  wholesomely  so. 


equally  exciting,  but  with  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  real  life.  There  must  be  no 
condemnation.  The  teacher  always 
must  take  the  child,  and  especially  the 
adolescent,  seriously,  must  reply  ade¬ 
quately  and  soberly  to  queries  and 
observations,  must  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  offer  a  bit  of  the  blase, 
never  a  word  of  cynicism,  must  al¬ 
ways  assume  that  a  generous  attitude 
is  normal  to  right-minded  folk. 

The  vicious  book — for  which,  to  be 
sure,  no  enthusiasm  is  expressed — has 
yet  to  be  combatted,  however,  the  ab¬ 
normally  psychologic,  the  sordid;  and 
there  is  only  one  unfailing  course,  the 
purity  of  Christ.  Good  taste  will  not 
do  it  —  there  are  too  many  canons. 
When  a  pupil  feels  the  purity  of 
Christ,  he  will  shrink  from  the  re- 
voltingly  sordid.  How  can  this  course 
be  followed,  in  the  public  schools, 
where  there  are  all  faiths,  or  worse 
than  that,  no  faith  at  all  ?  Half  the 
battle  is  won  if  the  teacher  is  pure 
herself.  When  pupils  generally  see 
their  teachers,  all  their  teachers,  ab¬ 
horring  that  which  is  evil,  treating 
religious  and  moral  questions  with  a  i 
fine  and  exalted  seriousness,  and  never  j 
w’ith  levity,  making  known  that  they 
are  trying  to  follow  Christ,  the  pupils 
themselves  will  be  impressed.  As 
things  are  now  many  of  them  scarcely' 
know  that  their  elders  have  ideals 
and  standards.  Pupils  may  continue 
to  read  the  childish  book,  even  the 
puerile ;  they  may  tolerate  slipshod 
styles;  but  they  will  shrink  from  the 
vicious.  Reverence  toward  God  should 
be  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  of  the 
schoolroom. 
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Directed  teaching  is  generally 
fixed  in  the  graduation  require¬ 
ments  of  college  students  who 
are  preparing  to  teach.  In  the  cur¬ 
rent  literature  of  teacher-training  we 
find  various  problems  of  student¬ 
teaching  given  attention.  Not  much 
attention  is  given,  however,  to  the 
student  teacher  as  a  person,  his  sense 
of  the  value  of  training-school  work, 
or  his  attitude  toward  the  school. 
When  we  think  of  the  student  teacher 
as  truly  a  learner  at  the  teaching  level, 
then  his  sense  of  value  of  the  under¬ 
taking  is  probably  the  most  important 
thing  which  he  brings  to  his  first 
teaching  attempt.  Upon  this  depends 
his  interest,  his  attention,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  he  will  undertake  it  as 
a  genuine  bit  of  learning. 

The  writer  has  found  it  helpful,  in 
dealing  with  many  hundreds  of  begin¬ 
ners  in  the  training-school,  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  beginner’s  thinking  near  the 
time  he  starts  teaching.  It  may  be 
worthwhile  to  pass  on  to  all  workers 
in  teacher-training  some  of  the  things 
we  have  used  from  time  to  time  for 
the  orientation  of  student-teachers. 

The  student  teacher  usually  ap¬ 
proaches  his  work  with  certain  ques¬ 
tions,  or  prejudices,  which  must  be 
cleared  up.  It  seems  well  to  let  this 
presentation  take  the  form  of  some 


typical  questions  and  some  plain 
answers  which  may  be  made  to  them. 

1.  Is  student-teaching  needed  as  a 
part  of  learning  to  teach? 

The  young  teacher  faces  a  complex 
situation.  There  is  large  choice  of 
subject  matter,  differences  in  pupils 
who  learn,  and  varying  schoolroom 
surroundings.  More  than  these,  no 
one  beginner  is  like  any  other,  either 
in  experiences  or  personal  qualities. 
Each  teacher  must  make  his  own 
adjustments  to  teaching.  Then  we 
may  say  that  the  first  period  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  an  attempt  to  get  some  hold  on 
or  control  of  the  several  factors  which 
enter  into  teaching — the  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  the  room  conditions,  the  teacher’s 
self,  and  the  children  who  are  learn¬ 
ing.  To  put  it  another  way,  there  is 
no  formula  by  which  a  teacher  may 
teach;  there  is  no  certain  procedure 
which  may  be  learned  and  followed. 
Every  situation  is  different. 

A  fine  balance,  or  harmony,  should 
grow  out  of  a  teacher’s  efforts  —  a 
unity  through  gradual  adjustment  of 
all  main  factors.  Common  sense  dic¬ 
tates  that  there  is  ne  way  to  this  ex¬ 
cept  by  doing  it.  Fortunately,  begin¬ 
ning  teachers  in  the  training-school 
are  able  to  teach  widiout  having  to 
assume  full  responsibility.  From 
supervisors  they  receive  stimulation 
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and  suggestions  which  guide  planning 
and  procedure ;  they  are  allowed  to 
place  emphasis  upon  one  phase  of 
teaching  at  a  time,  gradually  assum¬ 
ing  a  larger  share  of  the  whole  room 
undertaking;  and  they  may  be  saved 
from  the  discouraging  consequences  of 
error  and  failure,  through  wise  direc¬ 
tion. 

In  these  respects  the  training-school 
set-up  offers  fine  advantages  to  the 
beginner.  Controls  are  provided  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  supervising  teacher,  who 
is  responsible  for  both  the  learning  of 
the  young  teacher  and  the  children  of 
the  room. 

2.  Is  the  training-school  a  ncUural 
teaching  situcUionf 

No,  the  training-school  is  a  con¬ 
trolled  situation.  This  constitutes  its 
chief  value.  The  student  works  with 
the  supervisor — has  a  part  in  teaching 
which  is  commensurate  with  prepara¬ 
tion  and  ability.  Supervising  control 
is  provided  both  for  the  good  of  the 
children  as  they  learn  and  for  the 
young  teacher  as  he  learns  to  teach.  In 
this  case,  teaching  is  learned  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  children  learn.  To  this 
extent  the  learning  teacher  is  working 
in  a  natural  situation,  made  so  by  the 
fact  that  children  are  learning  as  really 
as  if  taught  by  a  single  expert  teacher. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  training-school 
is  both  controlled  and  natural  as  to 
situation,  just  the  amount  of  each  that 
is  needed  by  the  individual  beginning 
teacher. 

3.  Is  teaching  a  good  investment 
of  the  college  student’s  time? 

Frankly,  there  is  no  thought  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  student  teacher  in  college 
credit  for  his  time  spent  in  teaching, 
though  a  small  amount  of  credit  is 


usually  given.  It  would  probably  be 
a  better  arrangement  to  require  teach¬ 
ing  of  an  acceptable  quality  without 
college  credit,  fixing  only  the  mini¬ 
mum  time  limit.  Teaching  should  be 
regarded  by  students  as  an  oppor-  i 
tunity  to  put  into  effect  concepts  of 
teaching  reached  in  the  college  course 
as  a  whole.  Thus  teaching  becomes  | 
a  reality  during  the  college  course  in-  \ 
stead  of  mere  theory,  and  the  tendency 
to  day-dream  about  teaching  is  effec¬ 
tively  removed. 

Teaching  in  connection  with  other 
phases  of  the  college  course  causes 
growth  in  the  ability  to  teach  over  a 
period  of  time  when  other  things  are 
being  learned.  The  training-school 
becomes  truly  a  laboratory  where  the 
college  course  is  integrated  toward  the 
eiid-f)oint  of  the  course,  proficiency  in 
teaching.  The  load  of  other  college 
classes  should  be  reduced  during  the 
period  of  teaching,  for  the  sake  of 
results  both  in  scholarship  and  teach¬ 
ing  growth,  even  if  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  extend  the  period  of  college 
residence  in  proportion.  > 

4.  Should  student-teaching  come 
after  completion  of  the  college  course?  ■ 

The  medical  profession  does  ar¬ 
range?  for  directed  practice  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  course  proper,  and  a 
similar  thing  is  done  in  a  few  school 
systems.  This  generally  calls  for  a 
period  of  one  or  two  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  on  probation.  The  beginner  is 
an  emplowd  teacher,  but  has  standing 
something  less  than  that  of  a  staff 
member,  and  is  fully  under  control 
and  supervision  of  the  training  insti¬ 
tution.  Desirable  as  this  arrange¬ 
ment  may  seem,  it  calls  for  a  set-up 
of  supervision  very  much  more  exten- 
siv’e  and  expensive  than  possible  at 
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present  for  any  but  exceptional  school 
systems.  Most  people  who  enter 
teaching  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
a  long  period  of  training,  even  if 
standards  for  entry  into  teaching  de¬ 
manded  such  training,  and  if  salaries 
justified  such  outlay.  Besides,  there 
is  certain  to  be  a  loss  in  the  attempt 
to  get  an  entire  mastery  of  the  theory 
of  teaching  before  any  experience,  and 
apart  from  experience. 

5.  Can  student  teachers  later  ap¬ 
ply  what  they  learn  about  teaching? 

The  training-school  is  not  like  the 
school  in  the  regular  system,  but  the 
differences  are  largely  matters  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  classroom  manage¬ 
ment.  In  each  case  real  children  are 
taught  and  the  subject  matter  is  not 
greatly  changed.  An  understanding 
of  children  gained  from  working  with 
a  training-school  class,  and  principles 
of  teaching  worked  out  in  the  train¬ 
ing-school  classroom,  will  not  need 
much  change  from  one  situation  to 
the  other.  The  common  element  will 
serve  as  safe  ground  for  the  young 
teacher  to  stand  upon.  Many  adapta¬ 
tions  in  management  will  have  to  be 
made,  and  the  ability  to  make  these 
constitutes  the  main  test  of  growth  in 
the  young  teacher. 

Teachers  must  continue  their  train¬ 
ing  in  their  employed  positions,  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  there  provided. 
The  supervision  of  the  training-school 
contributes  directly  to  the  supervision 
which  comes  after  the  pre-service  pe¬ 
riod.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a 
beginning  teacher  to  learn  children 
and  principles  of  teaching  under  the 
controls  of  the  training-school,  even  if 
there  must  be  many  adaptations  later. 


6.  Is  student  teaching  worth  any¬ 
thing  as  experience? 

There  is  every  reason  to  regard 
student-teaching  as  significant  experi¬ 
ence.  There  is  a  tendency  among 
school  ofiScials  to  insist  that  no  teacher 
be  employed  who  has  not  taught  as  a 
part  of  his  training  experience.  Some 
superintendents  rate  graduates  of  the 
two-year  normal  schools  higher  than 
others  with  considerably  more  collie 
training  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
able  to  capitalize  their  training-school 
experience. 

Those  who  assist  with  placement  of 
graduates  in  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  probably  give  more  weight  to 
the  estimates  of  the  training-school 
staff  than  to  any  other  indication  of 
qualifications.  Through  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  capacity  the  present  writr 
er  has  found  that  the  quality  of  stu¬ 
dent-teaching  is  much  the  best  indica¬ 
tion  of  success  in  a  regular  teaching 
assignment.  A  prominent  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  told  a  group  re¬ 
cently  that  he  has  never  seen  a  nor¬ 
mal-school  graduate  in  his  system  fall 
down  in  a  classroom  assignment.  A 
certain  state  director  of  elementary 
education  observed  over  a  score  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  of 
a  city  school  system,  all  of  them 
strangers  to  him,  and  made  only  one 
mistake  in  deciding  which  teachers 
had  done  student-teaching  as  a  part 
of  their  training.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  conditions  related 
here  are  connected  with  the  student¬ 
teaching  experiences  —  that  they  are 
partly  due  to  the  safeguards  which  are 
provided  to  insure  success  and  pre¬ 
vent  failure.  We  can  say  that  stu¬ 
dent-teaching  constitutes  experience  of 
great  value. 
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7.  Is  teaching  a  necessary  part  of 
training? 

As  this  writer  sees  it,  teaching  can 
be  learned  only  through  teaching.  All 
the  principles  of  learning  held  at  pres¬ 
ent  demand  active  participation  by 
the  learner  in  his  own  growth.  It  is 
fine  to  have  the  training  school  for 
observation,  for  demonstration  of 
teaching  principles  by  expert  teach¬ 
ers,  or  even  for  limited  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  education.  Some  institutions 
have  given  the  children’s  school  a  cen¬ 
tral  location  on  the  college  campus, 
but  this  hardly  seems  fair  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Much  can  be  learned  about 
teaching  by  contacts  with  the  training- 
school  other  than  actual  teaching. 
However,  many  persons  engaged  in 
preparing  teachers  believe  that  actual 
teaching  in  a  controlled  situation  is 
an  indispensable  feature  of  teacher¬ 
training. 

We  have  seen  scores  of  beginning 
teachers  in  regular  places  and  hun¬ 
dreds  in  the  training-school,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  there  was  scarcely  one  who 
did  not  dread  to  start  teaching.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
training-school  to  remove  this  fear  by 
building  up  confidence  to  take  its 
place.  The  training-school  period 
would  be  worthwhile  if  it  served  no 
purpose  but  this. 

8.  Do  student  teachers  have  enough 
freedom  in  their  work? 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  training- 
school  is  to  provide  a  controlled  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  beginning  teachers  may 
learn.  The  best  feature  of  the  train¬ 


ing  set-up  is  the  opportunity  to  learn 
gradually,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  swamped  with  all  teaching  prob¬ 
lems  at  once.  The  supervisor,  respon¬ 
sible  alike  for  learning  children  and 
learning  teachers,  is  the  saving  factor 
in  the  situation.  As  the  young  teacher 
grows  in  power,  shows  ability  to  deal 
with  a  particular  phase  of  teaching, 
the  supervisor  turns  over  more  teach¬ 
ing  duties,  until  in  the  end  almost  full 
responsibility  is  assumed.  As  one 
who  has  observed  the  relations  of 
dozens  of  supervising  teachers  with 
hundreds  of  student  teachers,  the 
writer  can  say  that  it  is  a  very  rare 
thing  that  a  student  suffers  from  lack 
of  freedom ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
many  suffer  from  undertaking  too 
much,  or  certainly  more  than  they  are 
able  to  do.  Supervising  teachers  wel¬ 
come  originality  and  make  use  of  the 
initiative  of  student  teachers  when 
such  traits  appear. 

The  welfare  of  children  must  be 
considered  at  all  times.  The  super¬ 
visor  must  be  held  responsible  for 
them.  Children  may  not  be  “prac¬ 
ticed  upon.”  The  fact  that  this  is 
sometimes  done  is  to  the  everlasting 
discredit  of  teacher-training.  When 
the  children  are  not  properly  taught, 
their  birthright  to  a  naturally  develop¬ 
ing  and  rich  childhood  conserved  in 
every  way,  the  whole  proceeding  is  a 
failure,  even  if  done  in  the  name  of 
teacher-training.  Many  teachers  have 
learned  to  teach  without  benefit  of  the 
controls  of  a  training-school,  through 
a  number  of  years  of  awkward  floun- 
derings,  but  at  what  a  price  in  the 
suffering  of  innocent  children! 
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WE  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  problem  of  racial  differ¬ 
ences  as  a  complicating  factor 
in  this  country’s  educational  system  is 
peculiarly  our  own.  It  is  not.  In 
fact,  Mexico,  our  closest  neighbor  is 
faced  with  much  the  same  problem. 
It  should  be  of  interest  to  us  to  see 
how  Mexico  is  solving  this  problem. 

There  has  never  been  the  pure 
racial  stock  of  the  white  man  as  a 
foundation  for  their  civilization,  but 
the  “mestisage”  in  Mexico  is  hardly 
more  common  than  the  admixture  of 
foreign  blood  in  our  own  American 
race.  The  Indian,  because  of  his 
lower  economic  status  and  his  lack  of 
civilized  standards  on  which  to* fall 
back,  through  the  centuries  of  auto¬ 
cratic  domination  by  the  Spaniards 
was  long  in  achieving  any  recognition 
as  a  self-governing  individual,  or 
what  is  even  more  difficult,  social  rec¬ 
ognition  of  any  kind.  Due  to  the 
Latin  system  of  assimilation  and  inter¬ 
marriage,  Mexico  was  early  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  mixed- 
race  standards.  It  is  only  since  the 
time  of  the  Indian  president  Benito 
Juarez  that  the  alliance  between  the 
mestizo  and  the  Indian  has  created  a 
sentiment  of  Tbero-americanism  which 
has  become  one  of  the  strongest  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  progress  of  the  nation. 
Mexico  is  intelligent  enough  to  see 
that  a  “new  race”  necessitates  new 
concepts  of  life,  that  if  those  of  the 


new  race  are  given  “the  moral  strength 
and  the  faith  in  their  own  ability” 
they  will  be  able  to  contribute  some¬ 
thing  new  to  civilization.  Judging 
from  the  place  that  Mexico  is  making 
for  herself  in  the  field  of  artistic 
accomplishment,  it  seems  that  we  may 
be  rather  sure  of  at  least  one  of  her 
contributions  to  the  civilization  of  this 
age. 

The  progress  signified  by  a  mixed- 
race  standard  was  not  entirely  ade¬ 
quate.  There  still  remained  practi¬ 
cally  one  half  of  the  total  population 
isolated  in  the  more  remote  sections 
of  the  country,  entrenching  themselves 
ever  more  and  more  in  their  pure- 
race  sentiment  of  rebellion  against  all 
that  was  not  “Indian,”  and  Mexico 
was  not  slow  to  recognize  this  situa¬ 
tion.  They  knew  that  when  the 
dominating  race  holds  itself  apart, 
taking  no  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
inferior  race  the  inferior  will  tend 
instinctively  to  increase  its  numbers; 
whereas,  if  the  superior  race  takes 
pains  to  educate  the  inferior  and  to 
raise  its  standards,  reproduction  may 
be  regulated  and  quality  will  tend  to 
predominate  over  numbers.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  problem  as  one  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  educational  field,  they 
have  set  about  making  the  necessary 
adjustments.  The  major  body  of  the 
unincorporated  Indian  illiterate  group 
is  found  in  the  isolated  “pueblos”  and 
mountain  villages.  The  problem  had 
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to  be  attacked  through  a  more  careful 
and  thorough  system  of  rural  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  actual  working  out  of  this 
problem  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  The  Indian  does  not  want  to 
learn  the  Spanish  language.  He  does 
not  want  to  be  brought  by  civilization 
more  directly  under  the  influence  of 
the  hated  enemies  of  his  race.  The 
Indian  has  to  be  taught  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  Mexican  nation  as  his  early  envi¬ 
ronment  and  hereditary  influences 
form  a  real  handicap  when  he  is  first 
brought  to  school.  He  could  be  put 
into  a  separate  school,  isolated  from 
the  beginning,  petted  into  a  half¬ 
acquisition  of  the  new  language,  made 
to  feel  “separate”  and  “different” ; 
and,  set  off  with  those  of  his  own 
color,  allowed  to  nurse  his  grievances 
in  silent  hatred,  or  in  low  mumblings 
to  those  of  his  kind.  What  is  even 
more  serious,  if  he  were  allowed  to 
feel  “mis-understood”  and  “left-out” 
by  those  who  are  in  power  he  would 
be  thrown  on  his  own  resources  to 
make  up  for  this  handicap  as  best  as 
he  could.  The  methods  which  he 
would  have  recourse  to,  would  hardly 
be  those  in  conformity  with  the  ideas 
of  those  in  charge  of  him.  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  being  different  would  grow  on 
him  making  him  entrench  himself 
more  and  more  in  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  his  ancestors,  making 
him  emphasize  and  exaggerate  his 
own  racial  inheritance,  and  be  instinc¬ 
tively  rebellious  of  everything  that 
was  not  Indian,  thus  making  him  very 
good  material  in  which  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  a  revolutionary  doctrine  of 
any  kind.  Mexico  has  had  this  fact 
very  graphically  impressed  on  the 


mind  of  the  nation  by  several  revolu-  ■ 
tions:  the  “war  of  the  castes”  in 
Yucatan,  and  the  Zapata  movement  | 
in  the  last  revolution  are  examples  of  f 
this. 

A  more  scientific  method  of  ap¬ 
proach  is  being  practiced.  The  task 
of  teaching  the  Indian  to  speak  the 
new  language  is  no  easy  task,  and  to  J 
make  him  want  to  learn  to  speak  it  is 
still  more  difficult.  To  throw  him 
immediately  into  a  group  that  is  us¬ 
ing  a  tool  with  which  he  is  totally  , 
unfamiliar,  would  be  to  make  him  feel 
his  handicap  so  keenly,  that  the  infe¬ 
riority  complex  of  necessity  resulting 
from  such  procedure  would  be  a  handi¬ 
cap  which  would  stay  with  him 
through  all  of  his  later  learning 
process.  To  isolate  him  from  the 
group  would  be  far  from  advisable.  r 
Therefore,  the  Indian  who  is  not  yet 
able  to  speak  the  language  is  put  in 
the  same  grade  and  the  same  room 
with  the  child  who  speaks  the  lan¬ 
guage  natively,  but  he  is  given  special 
group  instruction  in  the  beginning  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  language.  This  is  done  ^ 
entirely  by  the  use  of  the  direct  meth-  ' 
od.  The  child  is  taught  to  plant  a 
little  garden,  and  to  tell  what  he  is 
doing  as  well  as  learn  the  names  of 
the  things  with  which  he  is  working. 

The  little  Indian  girl  may  be  taught  ^ 
to  sew,  etc.  Some  expression  with 
their  hands  in  which  they  are  not  so  ! 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  [ 
the  language,  will  at  the  first  hold 
their  interest  and  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  accomplishing  something,  as 
well  as  fulfill  one  of  the  fundamental 
requirements  of  the  direct  method. 
From  an  understanding  which  is 
purely  a  matter  of  interpreting  signs 
he  comes  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
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words  and  phrases  which  he  hears 
repeated  most  often.  Contact  with 
other  pupils  who  have  a  fair  command 
of  the  language  creates  the  need  for 
expression  in  that  language  and  the 
student  is  not  long  in  developing  some 
facility  of  speech.  The  principal 
thing  is  to  unfold  the  need  for  a  tool 
and  Nature  herself  will  prompt  its 
acquisition.  It  is  not  unusual  that 
at  the  end  of  three  or  six  months 
the  backward,  unpromising  individual 
who  was  so  unresponsive  at  the  start 
will  show  a  fair  grasp  of  the  language 
and  may  even  turn  out  to  be  the 
brightest  pupil  in  the  class. 

It  is  necessary  not  only  to  teach  the 
Indian  the  use  of  the  language,  but 
also  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  an 
integral,  important  factor  in  the  civi¬ 
lization  of  which  he  is  to  form  a  part. 
Nothing  is  neglected,  therefore,  that 
might  be  an  important  aid  in  incor¬ 
porating  this  individual.  The  teachers 
who  are  sent  out  to  teach  in  these 
rural  schools  are  chosen  for  qualities 
of  appreciation  and  of  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  Indian  race,  as 
well  as  professional  ability.  By  the 
help  of  this  kind  of  teacher  the  child 


is  more  easily  led  into  the  right  way 
of  self-expression.  He  is  encouraged 
to  tell  in  Spanish  the  stories  that  he 
learned  in  Nahuatl,  or  the  particular 
language  of  his  tribe.  His  early  back¬ 
ground  is  not  ignored  but  is  worked 
into  his  later  life  in  such  a  way  that 
the  matter  of  adjusting  himself  to  this 
new  environment  is  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  events.  His  mental  and 
emotional  adjustment  is  carefully  su¬ 
perintended  as  this  is  the  chief  factor 
in  making  of  him  a  useful,  right- 
minded  citizen  who  will  be  able  to  fit 
himself  into  his  proper  place  in  the 
established  social  and  economic  order 
of  things. 

Mexico  is  reaping  the  benefit  of  this 
improved  system  of  rural  education 
every  day  in  the  absence  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  race  conflicts,  in  the  joy  and 
freedom  of  living  in  a  civilization 
where  races  are  not  separated  by 
hatred,  prejudice,  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  The  infrequency  of  revolutions 
at  the  present  time  as  contrasted  with 
the  former  state  of  turmoil  and  unrest 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  when  we  are 
estimating  the  value  of  this  improved 
educational  system. 
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WHEN  Thomas  Jefferson  stepped  tions,  and  banquets  in  the  larger  cities 
out  of  the  chair  of  President  and  towns  testified  to  the  public  joy, 
of  the  Senate  into  that  of  Pres-  and  peace  reigned  once  more, 
ident  of  the  United  States  Aaron  On  the  day  of  President  Jefferson’s 
Burr  took  the  chair  of  President  of  inauguration  the  true  Republican  style 
the  Senate.  which  is  recorded  to  have  prevailed 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  was  the  only  one  possible  in  a  city 
vote  for  President  there  was  a  tie  be-  where  slush  was  monarch  and  mud 
tween  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  king.  It  must  have  taken  some  time 
Burr,  each  receiving  seventy-three  for  the  streets  of  Washington  to  have 
votes.  This  was  said  to  be  the  result  become  passable  for  President  Jeffer- 
of  dishonorable  maneuvering.  The  son’s  “four-in-hand”  to  have  made  any 
tie  threw  the  election  into  the  House  headway  even  under  the  superb  guid- 
of  Representatives.  The  country  was  ance  of  Jack  Eppes,  who  had  paid 
wild  with  excitement.  Party  lines  $1,200  for  these  Republican  horses, 

had  begun  to  formulate,  and  by  the  that  stalled  in  the  mud  in  old  Virginia, 

time  of  the  third  Presidential  election  But  Mr.  Jefferson  appeared  at  the 
they  were  clearly  defined  throughout  door  of  the  Senate  Chamber  on  time, 
the  Union  under  the  name  of  Federal-  whereupon  Vice-President  Burr,  who 
ist  and  Republican.  had  already  taken  the  oath  of  office, 

Washington,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Pick-  arose  from  his  chair  and  took  his  seat 
ering,  Marshall,  were  among  the  Fed-  on  the  right;  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
eralists;  Jefferson,  Burr,  George  Clin-  who  administered  the  oath,  sat  on  the 
ton,  Madison,  were  in  the  other  party,  left.  President  Adams  had  left  the 

The  tie  was  known  in  the  country  city  on  an  early  stage, 

the  middle  of  December.  The  House  The  manner  of  addressing  Congress 
voted  upon  it  the  middle  of  February,  sounds  very  formal  today.  When  Mr. 
During  these  sixty  days  Jefferson  was  Jefferson  arose  he  said:  “Fellow-citi- 
in  Washington,  Hamilton  in  New  zens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
York,  and  Burr  was  at  home  in  Al-  resentatives ;  Gentlemen  of  the  Sen- 
bany.  The  result  of  the  vote  made  ate.  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Jefferson  President  and  Burr  Vice-  sentatives,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Sen- 
President,  he  having  received  the  next  ate  and  House  of  Representatives !” 
highest  vote.  After  this  formal  opening  he  pro- 

The  4th  of  March  was  a  day  of  ceeded  in  an  easy  manner  to  deliver 
great  rejoicing.  Processions,  ora-  his  address,  and  after  these  ceremonies 
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were  over,  and  the  President  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  the 
Senate  formed  a  procession  and 
marched  to  the  President’s  House,  and 
thiough  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
Aaron  Burr,  the  thanks  of  the  body 
were  given  for  his  timely  address.  In 
the  evening  President  Jefferson  and 
Vice-President  Burr  received  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  friends  at  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Mansion. 

On  the  6th  of  March  President  Jef¬ 
ferson  wrote  to  John  Dickinson:  “The 
storm  through  which  we  have  passed 
has  been  tremendous  indeed.  The 
tough  sides  of  our  bark  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tried.  Her  strength  has  stood 
the  waves  into  which  she  was  steered 
with  a  view  to  sink  her.  We  shall  put 
her  on  her  Republican  tack,  and  she 
will  show  by  the  beauty  of  her  motion 
the  skill  of  her  builders.” 

Jefferson  had  decided  that  the 
American  Court  should  be  like  its 
Government  —  characterized  by  sim¬ 
plicity  and  dignity.  As  much  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  desired  to  ignore  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ceremony,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  attention  to  official  affairs  of  this 
kind,  and  there  is  today  a  canon  of 
etiquette  formulated  by  him. 

It  was  quite  impossible  for  Jeffer¬ 
son,  after  living  at  the  French  Court 
in  the  profligate  age  of  Napoleon,  not 
to  acquire  a  taste  for  the  elegancies  of 
Parisian  society,  and  he  gradually 
drifted  away  from  the  campaign  shib- 
oleth  of  “Jefferson  simplicity”  into 
pretentious  surroundings.  Many  ad¬ 
ditions  in  the  way  of  furnishings  were 
made  to  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Madi¬ 
son  was  always  ready  to  assist  the 
President  in  matters  of  etiquette  and 
entertainment. 

A  story  is  told  that  at  this  time  all 


the  barbers  were  Federalists  iSecause 
the  leaders  of  that  party  in  Congress 
wore  powdered  and  long  queues,  which 
were  dressed,  of  course,  every  day. 
The  Republicans  wore  short  hair,  or 
small  queues  tied  up  carefully  with 
a  ribbon.  One  day  a  barber  who  was 
shaving  a  Senator  suddenly  burst  out 
against  the  nomination  of  Madison, 
whose  name  was  in  the  air  for  the  next 
Presidency  for  the  Republican  party. 
“What  Presidents  we  might  have,  sir,” 
he  said.  “Look  at  Dagget,  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey, 
with  queues  as  big  as  your  wrist,  and 
powdered  every  day,  like  real  gentle¬ 
men,  as  they  are!  But  this  little  Jim 
Madison,  with  a  queue  no  bigger  than 
a  pipe-stem;  sir,  it  is  enough  to  make 
a  man  forswear  his  country.” 

Mr.  Madison  having  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  by  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  moved  to  Washington  in  April, 
1801.  The  White  House  was  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  Capitol  by  a  marsh,  and 
was  surrounded  by  the  debris  of  un¬ 
finished  buildings.  Thick  woods,  with 
openings  here  and  there,  where  a  house 
could  be  seen,  formed  the  setting  of 
the  palatial  home.  While  the  new¬ 
comers  brought  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  their  respective  States,  the 
original  land  proprietors  retained  their 
rural  residences  and  habits  of  living. 
There  were  the  Madisons,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia;  the  Gallatins,  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  General  Dearborn,  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  Robert  Smith,  from 
Maryland;  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
customs  and  fashions  thrown  together. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Burr 
belonged  to  the  I^e-and-Gates  faction, 
and  used  his  power  to  poison  the  mind 
of  the  public  against  the  military  tal¬ 
ent  of  Washington.  In  1782  Burr 
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married  Mrs.  Provost,  the  widow  of 
I  British  officer.  He  was  active  in 
the  campaign  of  1800  and  the  success 
of  the  Republicans  in  New  York  was 
attributed  to  his  efforts.  When  the 
voting  was  brought  into  the  Electoral 
College  and  each  received  the  same 
number,  and  it  was  thrown  into  the 
House,  most  of  the  Federal  members 
voted  for  Burr,  which  made  him  Vice- 
President.  He  thus  lost  prestige  in 
the  Republican  party  by  loaning  his 
name  to  the  Federalists  and  uniting 
with  the  opposing  party  for  the  sake 
of  defeating  the  candidate  of  his 
party ;  it  dissolved  his  connection  with 
the  Republican  party  and  destroyed 
his  political  influence. 

In  the  Summer  of  1804  the  country 
was  shocked  by  the  news  that  Vice- 
President  Burr  had  killed  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  a  duel.  Mr.  Burr  saw 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  would  be  the  can¬ 
didate  for  re-election  for  the  second 
term,  and  that  he  was  to  be  left  out 
of  the  reckoning.  He  had  his  eye  on 
the  Presidency  and  was  determined 
not  to  be  baffled.  Therefore,  while 
Vice-President,  he  became  a  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor  of  New  York,  hop¬ 
ing  at  the  close  of  Jefferson’s  second 
term  he  would  pass  to  the  Presidency. 
Hamilton’s  powerful  influence  in  New 
York  defeated  Burr’s  election,  and  all 
hopes  of  the  Presidency  vanished. 
From  that  day  Burr  determined  to 
make  way  with  the  man  who  had  frus¬ 
trated  his  hopes.  The  challenge  was 
given.  When  face  to  face  Hamilton 
refused  to  fire,  and  Burr  got  in  his 
deadly  work.  He  fled  from  popular 
indignation  and  went  South.  Upon 
the  convening  of  Congress  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  and  presided  over 
its  meeting  until  the  session  was 


closed.  He  addressed  the  Senate  for 
the  last  time,  March  2,  1805.  It  is 
chronicled  that  when  he  closed  he  had 
such  power  over  men,  that  the  whole 
Senate  was  in  tears.  At  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  on  the  following  Monday  two 
Senators  were  relating  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  a  circle  assembled.  One 
said  he  wished  the  tradition  might  be 
preserved  as  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  events  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
Another  said  he  could  give  no  idea 
how  long  his  address  was.  It  might 
have  been  an  hour  and  it  might  have 
been  but  a  moment;  when  he  came  to 
his  senses  he  seemed  to  have  awakened 
out  of  a  trance. 

During  this  session  there  are  rec¬ 
ords  of  meetings  being  held  with  cer¬ 
tain  men,  the  nature  of  which  the 
public  knew  nothing.  It  is  only  known 
that  w’hen  Aaron  Burr  w’alked  out  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  he 
made  for  the  West.  He  took  a  boat 
at  Pittsburg  and  floated  down  the 
Ohio.  After  traveling  through  sev¬ 
eral  States  he  took  up  his  residence 
with  an  Irish  exile  named  Herman 
Blennerhasset,  who  had  laid  out  an 
estate  and  built  a  mansion  on  an 
island  in  the  Ohio. 

On  our  research  we  came  across  the 
last  letter  Aaron  Burr  wrote  to  his 
daughter  Theodosia,  before  he  bade 
farewell  to  Washington.  He  said: 
“On  the  13th  I  shall  leave  for  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  plan  of  Summer  opera¬ 
tions  is  to  go  from  Philadelphia  to 
Fort  Pitt  (Pittsburg),  thence  through 
the  States  each  side  of  the  Ohio. 

“I  have  just  received  a  message 
from  the  President,  informing  me  that 
Dr.  Brown  may  have  the  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  which  means  the  upper  district, 
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whereof  St.  Ix)ui8  is  the  capital.  St. 
Louis  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri.  It  contains  about  200 
houses,  and  some  very  wealthy  people. 
The  inhabitants  are  French,  and  re¬ 
tain  the  French  manners  of  the  last 
century.  The  salary  of  the  Secretary 
is  $800.  It  can  be  made  contin^ncies 
worth  twice  that.” 

Dr.  llrowTi  was  one  of  those  who 
was  frequently  with  the  Burr  contin¬ 
gency  in  Washington,  as  was  Wilkin¬ 
son,  who  turned  up  in  Xew  Orleans. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  over 
Burr’s  life  in  New  Orleans,  but  it  is 
well  known  the  men  and  measures  he 
tried  to  have  adopted  there  to  further 
his  scheme  and  perfect  his  plans  for  a 
dictatorship  in  the  Southwest.  One 
incident  in  history  that  was  related  to 
me  by  a  member  of  the  family  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  in  print. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  Edward 
Everett  Hale’s  “Man  Without  a  Coun¬ 
try.”  After  this  story  had  found  its 
place  in  the  hearts  of  Americans,  Mr. 
Hale  heard  enough  of  another  incident 
to  take  himself  South,  and  for  some 
weeks  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Miner,  a 
rich  sugar  planter.  The  story  as  he 
heard  it  then  for  the  first  time  is  the 
same  as  related  to  me  by  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  owner  of  this  sugar  planta¬ 
tion. 

It  was  during  the  days  of  Burr’s 
treas<)nable  scheme,  before  his  real 
intentions  were  known,  that  he  was 
the  guest  of  this  loyal  planter.  With 
his  party  was  a  captivating,  interest¬ 
ing  man  named  Philip  Nolan.  In 
true  Southern  hospitality  the  party 
were  entertained;  they  came  and  they 
went  at  will.  In  the  household  of 
Mr.  Miner  was  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Miner. 


Philip  Nolan  at  once  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  young  woman ;  in  time  he 
addressed  himself  seriously,  and  she 
became  his  wife.  As  time  passed  Mr. 
Burr  thought  the  propitious  time  had 
come  to  make  his  business  known  to 
the  planter  and  invite  him  into  the 
scheme.  The  planter  indignantly  de¬ 
clined  and  made  them  feel  that  his 
hospitality  and  loyalty  had  been 
abused  by  planning  a  scheme  under 
his  roof  which  was  against  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  his  country. 

November  27,  1806,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Jefferson  issued  a  proclamation 
against  him.  Burr  tried  to  make  his 
way  to  the  coast.  He  was  arrested  in 
Alabama  and  brought  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  for  trial  upon  an  indictment  for 
high  treason.  After  a  trial,  which 
lasted  from  March  27  to  September  7, 
the  verdict  was,  “Aaron  Burr  is  not 
proved  to  be  guilty  under  the  indict¬ 
ment  by  any  evidence  submitted  to 
us.”  He  left  under  an  assumed  name 
for  Europe,  with  the  hope  of  raising 
funds  there  to  carry  out  his  designs. 
In  the  meantime  Philip  Nolan  walked 
out  of  his  home  with  no  leave-taking 
from  his  young  and  beautiful  wife. 
The  years  have  gone  by  and  not  one 
word  has  ever  been  heard  from  him. 

Aaron  Burr  lived  abroad  some 
years;  a  part  of  the  time  in  great 
poverty.  He  returned  to  this  country 
in  1812  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  York.  In  his  78th  year 
he  married  Madam  Jummel,  a  wealthy 
widow,  but  was  soon  divorced.  His 
only  daughter,  Theodosia,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Governor  Allston,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  was  lost  at  sea  in  1813. 

The  impeachment  trial  of  Judge 
Samuel  Chase,  of  Maryland,  during 
the  days  of  Aaron  Burr  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  marks  an  era  in  the  chronicles  of 
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the  Capital  The  Senate  Chamber 
was  elaboralelj  fitted  up  as  a  high 
court  of  impeachment  The  Senate 
chamber  then  was  the  ro<Mn  now  occu¬ 
pied  bj  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Senators  sat  as  judges  on  a  semi¬ 
circular  platform  on  either  side  of 
the  Vice-President,  presiding — Aaron 
Burr.  Places  were  assigned  for  the 
members  of  the  House,  Diplomatic 
Corps,  and  a  few  spectators. 

The  trial  demonstrated  the  violence 
of  party  feeling  and  showed  that 
while  Judge  Chase  was  an  arrogant 
and  impulsive  man,  with  strong  politi¬ 
cal  prejudices,  he  had  not  rendered 
himself  liable  to  dismissal  from  the 


bench.  It  was  said  of  Aaron  Burr  at 
this  trial  that  “he  presided  with  the 
dignity  and  the  impartiality  of  an 
angel,  but  with  the  vigor  of  a  devil.” 

A  few  years  later  he  was  himself 
on  trial  for  treason,  while  Senator 
John  Smith,  of  Ohio,  one  of  those  who 
sat  in  judgment  on  the  Chase  im¬ 
peachment  trial,  only  missed  by  one 
vote  expulsion  for  his  connection  with 
Burr  and  Blennerhasset. 

Who  can  question  but  what  there 
was  a  destiny  that  shaped  the  life  of 
this  Republic?  It  has  lived  through 
wars,  political  treachery,  assassination 
and  treason,  and  yet  “the  Government 
at  Washington  still  lives.” 
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I 

BVIOUSLY  we  cannot  begin 
any  consideration  of  how  to 
direct  pupil  study  unless  we 
have  clearly  and  definitely  in  mind 
what  we  mean  by  study.  To  attempt 
to  introduce  a  program  or  even  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it,  without  a  very  exact  and 
descriptive  definition  of  what  we  mean 
by  study  is  to  exhibit  poor  manage¬ 
ment.  One  has  only  to  a^  pupils, 
teachers,  or  administrators,  even  in 
schools  claiming  to  have  programs  of 
directed  study,  what  they  mean  by 
study  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 
assertion  that  no  clear  and  helpful 
concept  exists. 

“Did  you  study?”  “Oh,  yes,”  the 


pupil  will  reply,  “I  read  the  chapter 
over  two  or  three  times,”  or  “I  can 
say  it  by  heart,”  or  “I  said  it  over 
and  over”  or  “yes,  I  have  all  my  les¬ 
sons.”  Pupils  ordinarily  think  of 
study  in  such  general  terms.  Study 
is  a  matter  of  getting  lessons.  There 
is  no  clear  idea  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  mental  processes  involved 
in  digging  out  an  original  in  geometry 
and  the  reading  of  a  collateral  refer¬ 
ence  for  social  studies. 

Webster  also  resorts  to  generalized 
descriptive  phrases  to  define  study. 
He  says  that  study  is  “the  application 
of  the  mind  to  books,  science,  etc.  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge.” 
Also  it  is  “deep  meditation;  reverie” 
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or  “deliberation”  or  “attentative  re¬ 
gard.” 

Educators  are  guilty  of  equally 
broad  statements.  One  man  says  that 
“study  is  the  work  that  is  necessary 
in  the  assimilation  of  ideas,”  and  a 
modern  proclaims  that  “study  is  the 
vigorous  application  of  the  mind  for 
the  satisfaction  of  a  felt  need.”  What¬ 
ever  that  may  mean! 

The  diflSculty  with  these  definitions 
is  that  they  cannot  be  translated  into 
specific  guides  which  the  teacher  can 
set  up  for  each  pupil  in  each  type  of 
effort.  They  are  and  must  continue 
to  be  mere  verbalisms  without  sub¬ 
stance  for  the  distracted  teacher  super¬ 
vising  the  study  of  forty  children  at 
three-ten  on  Friday  afternoon. 

II 

If  we  start  from  the  assumption 
that  to  study  is  to  learn  we  may  get 
some  place.  Obviously  the  purpose  of 
all  study  is  to  learn  something.  Study 
is  learning.  This  position  shifts  our 
problem  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a 
good  definition  of  learning.  We  are, 
however,  in  a  not  much  improved  po¬ 
sition  because  learning  is  also  loosely 
defined  as  “the  storing  up  of  knowl¬ 
edge,”  “the  making  and  breaking  of 
neural  connections,”  “the  modification 
of  the  reactions  of  an  organism 
through  experience,”  “the  changing  of 
connections  at  synopses.”  These  defi¬ 
nitions  may  be  philosophically  mean¬ 
ingful  but  to  the  harassed  administra¬ 
tor  and  teacher  they  are  a  lot  of  bunk. 

Let  us  take  a  new  tack  and  define 
learning  as  that  activity  which  has  for 
its  end  or  purpose  the  development  or 
improvement  of  mental  or  physical 
skill  or  ability.  Differently  stated 
learning  is  that  activity  which  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  to  increase  mental  power  or 


skill.  We  study  then  to  attain  in¬ 
creased  skill  in  performing  the  typical 
mental  processes  or  functions.  The 
end  of  study  is  mastery  of  one’s  men¬ 
tal  powers,  increased  mental  skilL 
greater  intellectual  ability.  DirecteoN 
study  becomes  then  the  process  of  di¬ 
recting  pupils’  practice  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems,  making  generalizations,  form¬ 
ing  judgments,  reading  for  informa¬ 
tion,  organizing  facts  and  other 
mon  mental  activities.  ' 

By  a  typical  mental  process  or 
power  or  function  or  ability  is  meant 
a  pattern  of  intellectual  behavior. 
There  are  such  closely  defined  fre¬ 
quently  used  processes  which  have  a 
specific  end.  The  ability  to  write  a 
composition  is  too  complex  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  directing  study.  It  involves 
ai  least  a  dozen  separable  and  distinct 
kinds  of  mental  activity.  What  is 
meant  by  a  power  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  ability  to  memorize  poetry. 
This  is  a  process  which  has  a  definite 
end  in  view:  verbatim  repetition.  In 
fact  so  well  defined  is  this  particular 
process  that  definite  rules  for  its  exe¬ 
cution  exist.  This  definition  of  study 
assumes  that  there  is  a  number  of 
similarly  abilities  which  it  is  possible 
to  dissociate  from  the  welter  of  com¬ 
plicated  activities  wMch  teachers  re¬ 
quire  of  pupils. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  than 
study  involves  only  purposeful  learn¬ 
ing.  It  is  always  a  conscious  process./^ 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  learning  which 
may  be  called  incidental.  The  ninth- 
grade  boy  may  learn  to  hate  algebra 
without  deliberate  effort  on  his  or  the 
teacher’s  part.  By  the  same  absorb¬ 
ing  process  we  learn  the  way  home, 
that  the  traffic  cop  on  duty  at  the  next 
corner  is  good  natured.  This  kind  of 
learning  is  not  the  product  of  study. 
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This  definition  of  study  places  the 
emphasis  squarely  on  processes  or 
procedure  values  rather  than  on  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  implies  that  not  tchat  a  pupil 
gets  but  houj  he  gets  it  is  important. 
It  implies  a  new  definition  of  an  edu¬ 
cated  person  as  one  who  can  rise  his 
mind  not  one  who  has  mastered  any 
particular  body  of  information  or  set 
of  ideas  or  skills.  The  specific  con¬ 
tent  of  the  educational  program  be¬ 
comes  relatively  unimportant.  The 
one  crucial  question  to  l)e  answered 
with*  respect  any  element  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is:  does  this  material  give 
good  practice  in  some  important  men¬ 
tal  process? 

The  psychologist  would,  therefore, 
in  accord  with  this  definition  of  study 
be  the  chief  of  the  curriculum  con¬ 
struction  committee. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  two 
educational  birds  may  Ik*  killed  with 
the  same  curricular  stone.  Any  bit 
of  subject  matter  may  give  useful 
ideas  for  a  present-day  world  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  excellent  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  art  of  thinking  or  the 
process  of  making  judgments.  Latin, 
formal  algebra  would  be  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  first  premise. 

This  idea  of  definable  mental  proc¬ 
esses  or  abilities  for  the  improvement 
of  which  we  study  obviously  intro¬ 
duces  the  question  of  discipline  or 
transfer.  We  must  assume  that  the 
educative  process  does  depend  ulti¬ 
mately  upon  transfer.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  reproduce  in  school  all 
life  situations,  it  is  likewise  beyond 
our  power  to  anticipate  what  the  spe¬ 
cific  problems  or  important  facts  of 
the  next  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  will 
be.  Under  any  educational  program' 
the  assumption  must  be  made  that 
children  will  as  adults  use  what  they 


have  obtained  in  school  to  handle  a 
w’ide  variety  of  complex  situations' 
with  which  the  school  never  specifi¬ 
cally  dealt.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  definition  of  study  differs  from 
the  older  notion  of  formal  discipline; 
in  that  memory  is  not  perfected, 
rather  a  way  of  memorizing  is  devel¬ 
oped.  No  faculties  are  strengthened 
automatically.  Also  a  wide  variety  of 
mental  skills  is  encompassed  and  the 
practice  material  utilized  is  to  have 
as  far  as  possible  a  direct  value.  The 
accelerating  rate  of  chat^e  in  medi¬ 
cine,  industry,  government,  foreign 
relations  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
child  not  he  adjusted  to  the  present 
social  order  or  even  rules  of  Hygiene 
but  that  he  be  made  self  adjustable. 

An  exception  to  this  dictum  of  the 
greater  relative  importance  of  power 
rather  than  any  particular  set  of 
facts,  ideas,  or  attitudes  may  be  found 
in  a  subject  such  as  typewriting.  In 
this  subject  emphasis  may  rightly  be 
placed  on  the  specific  skill  involved. 
The  test  of  the  value  of  this  course 
should  be,  can  the  child  typewrite, 
not  has  he  developed  proficiency  in 
acquiring  motor  skills.  This  thought 
gives  us  a  convenient  basis  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  cultural  and  vo¬ 
cational  courses.  Cultural  education 
would  become  that  education  which 
used  subject  matter  as  a  medium  by 
which  to  develop  general  powers. 
Vocational  education  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  that  ediieation  which  is  concerned 
with  the  particular  subject  matter  or 
skill  as  an  end  product. 

We  have  then  a  program  of  di¬ 
rected  study  indicated  which  will  be 
concerned  with  developing  powers  in 
the  handling  of  different  kinds  of  data 
in  a  variety  of  situations,  political, 
economic,  mathematical,  manual,  lin- 
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guistic.  This  set-up  will  make  for  a 
natural  correlation  and  intonation  of 
the  total  program.  Suppose,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  school  designs  a  program  of 
directed  study  along  the  lines  herein 
indicated.  Suppose  also  that  one  of 
the  abilities  selected  is  problem  solv¬ 
ing.  This  mental  process  will  be  at¬ 
tached  in  all  subjects.  A  committee 
will  develop  suggestive  instructions 
dealing  with  the  ability  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems.  These  instructions  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  all  classes  which  deal  with 
any  sort  of  problems  as  study  rules. 
The  child  will  then  practice  solving 
problems  in  social  studies  or  history, 
in  science,  and  in  mathematics.  This 
concentration  in  several  fields  will  re¬ 
inforce  the  idea,  teach  the  universal 
value  of  the  process,  and  by  use  in 
many  situations  give  the  best  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  ability  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred.  The  objective  is  the  same  in 
each  subject  field,  the  ability  to  solve 
problems.  Each  department  practices 
with  different  data. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  more  direct 
relation  between  the  intelligence  rat¬ 
ing  and  purposeful  learning  than  there 
is  with  incidental  learning.  It  has 
often  been  noticed  that  children  of 
relatively  low  I.  Q.  get  along  in  gen¬ 
eral  social  relations  pretty  well.  In 
fact,  one  man  has  gained  considerable 
publicity  by  repeated  use  of  the 
phrase,  “School  dull,  life  bright.”  The 
incidental  learning  of  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  how  to  get  along  with  people. 


seem  to  be  unconditioned,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  by  the  I.  Q.  Purpose¬ 
ful  learning,  which  is  the  chief  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  school,  as  evidenced  by 
marks  and  promotion,  is  definitely 
conditioned  by  the  intelligence.  Pro- 
ficience  in  mental  activity  on  the  con¬ 
scious,  deliberate  side  will  probably  be 
limited  by  intelligence.  That  means, 
of  course,  that  some  children  will  not 
need  to  study  as  much  as  others,  that 
some  will  logically  be  content  with  a 
limited  proficiency  with  only  a  se¬ 
lected  group  of  mental  operations. 
Our  definition  of  study  offers  there¬ 
fore  a  logical  and  convenient  basis  for 
individualization. 

This  definition  of  study  is  offered 
because  it: 

1.  Gives  a  concrete,  definite  start¬ 
ing  point  for  the  development  of  study 
rules. 

2.  Provides  a  basis  for  individual¬ 
ization. 

3.  Makes  a  correlation  and  integra¬ 
tion  of  subjects  logical. 

4.  It  is  direct  rather  than  indirect 
education. 

It  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  the  dishonesty,  confusion, 
shallowness  of  the  usual  study  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  main  such  programs 
stop  with  piddling  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  the  light,  ventilation,  and  a  good 
start.  What  is  needed  is  a  new  attack 
on  the  really  fundamental  elements  of 
study. 
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SOME  words  are  like  gypsies; 
they  wander  all  over  the  world. 
Beefsteak,  cowboy,  chopsooey, 
naivite,  automobile,  sombrero,  igloo, 
golf,  skoal,  and  polka,  are  words  like 
that,  and  each  betrays  by  its  accent 
the  country  of  its  origin.  Such  words 
are  internationally-minded  and  make 
for  amity  among  the  nations,  but  each 
has  a  national  characteristic  that  sug¬ 
gests  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  You 
speak  Russian  like  a  native  when  you 
say  samovar;  you  speak  the  language 
of  Scotland  when  you  play  golf ; 
champaigne  is  champaigne  the  world 
over.  Ham  and  eggs  are  words  that 
ought  to  get  out  and  see  the  world, 
but  thus  far  they  have  considered 
Clod’s  Country  good  enough  and  have 
stayed  at  home.  When  a  Frenchman 
puts  on  a  dress  suit  and  reaches  for 
his  silk  hat  preparatory  to  dining  out, 
he  is  apt  to  express  his  satisfaction 
with  the  world  in  general  by  saying, 
‘High  life,’  but  he  will  pronounce  it 
‘igg  liff.’  A  budding  Japanese  diplo¬ 
mat  in  Peiping  will  explain  to  an 
American  Secretary  of  Legation  how 
impossible  it  is  for  Japan  to  get  out 
of  Manchukuo  by  saying  simply,  fait 
accompli,  which  means  in  the  univer¬ 
sal  language  of  diplomacy,  ‘We  are 
there,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?’ 

Sometimes  words  wander  so  far  and 
wide  and  stay  away  from  home  so 
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long  that  no  one  can  recognize  them 
when  they  come  home.  Like  Enoch 
Arden,  they  have  changed  much  dur¬ 
ing  their  wanderings.  Such  a  word 
is  ‘joss.’  A  Portuguese  student  on 
finding  this  word  in  an  American  mag¬ 
azine  would  hardly  recognize  it  as  be¬ 
longing  to  his  own  language.  If  he 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  his  nation  and  remembered  the  days 
of  its  glory,  he  might  get  a  hint. 
When  the  Portuguese  found  a  way 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
established  a  colonial  empire  in  the 
East  Indies,  long  before  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  followed  their  routes, 
they  were  shocked  to  find  that  the 
Chinese  had  many  idols.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  word  for  gods  was  deos,  and 
that  is  just  what  they  called  the  idols. 
They  pronounced  it  pretty  much  as 
we  do  when  we  say  joss-sticks  or  joss- 
house.  It  is  the  same  word,  but  the 
spelling  is  different. 

In  their  trade  relations  with  the 
Chinese  at  Macao  and  elsewhere,  the 
Portuguese  taught  the  Chinese  mer¬ 
chants  a  number  of  Portuguese  words. 
The  Chinese  would  string  these  words 
together  according  to  their  own  notions 
of  grammar.  The  result  was  Pidgin 
Portuguese,  or  Business  Portuguese. 
Much  later,  when  the  English  began 
to  muscle  in  on  the  China  trade,  they 
adopted  this  language  for  commercial 
purposes  and  added  a  number  of  words 
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of  their  own.  They  stole  from  the 
Dutch  the  trade  which  the  latter  had 
stolen  from  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spanish,  and  took  over  Pidgin  Portu¬ 
guese  as  a  prize  of  war.  Today  this 
peculiar  conglomerate  of  Portuguese, 
English,  Hindustani  and  Chinese 
words  is  known  as  Pidgin  English, 
that  is  Business  English.  It  is  the 
commercial  language  of  the  Chinese 
treaty  ports. 

Pidgin  English  deserves  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  because  it  has  contributed  much 
to  the  international  language  of  wan¬ 
dering  words.  It  has  astounding  com¬ 
binations.  For  example,  ‘I  don’t 
know’  is  rendered  ‘My  no  savvy,’  and 
‘merry  widow’  becomes  ‘husband  be¬ 
long  dead,  she  just  now  velly  happy.’ 
You  would  lose  caste  if  you  told  your 
servant  in  plain  English  to  go  upstairs 
and  fetch  your  hat.  Instead  you  would 
would  say,  ‘Boy,  go  topside  catchee 
one  piecee  hat.’  In  sending  a  letter 
to  a  missionary  by  your  servant,  you 
are  not  at  all  disrespectful  when  you 
direct  him  to  go  to  the  house  of  ‘one 
piecee  joss  pidgin  man.’  The  mission¬ 
ary  is  exactly  that,  one  who  is  engaged 
in  God’s  work  or  business.  A  Bishop 
is  called  a  ‘Number  one,  top  side  joss 
pidgin  man.’  Now  a  Bishop  is  really 
a  ‘top  side  man,’  so  why  refer  to  him 
in  any  other  way. 

Even  when  speaking  their  own  re¬ 
spective  languages,  Germans,  French¬ 
men,  Italians  and  Russians,  residing 
in  the  China  treaty  ports,  use  a  large 
number  of  words  taken  bodily  from 
Pidgin  English.  They  say  maskee 
for  ‘never  mind,’  mafoo  for  groom, 
chop  for  seal,  hong  for  corporation,  and 
gymkana  for  athletic  contests.  They 
also  use  a  number  of  Chinese  words 
without  realizing  that  they  are  bor¬ 


rowed  words,  as,  for  example,  manda¬ 
rin,  jinridcsha,  hutung  (lane),  and 
pailo.  In  such  international  trading 
communities  there  is  a  great  bartering 
of  words  as  well  as  goods.  From  the 
Russians,  people  of  other  nationalities 
learn  the  meaning  of  sakuska,  cavair 
and  vodka.  The  Germans  teach  every¬ 
body  how  to  say  ‘gesundheit,’  and  the 
Swedes  insist  that  the  only  proper 
word  for  proposing  a  toast  is  the  old 
Viking  word  ‘skoal.’  Italians,  French¬ 
men,  Spaniards,  Norwegians  and 
Greeks  use  the  words  ‘all  right’  as  if 
they  had  lived  in  America  all  their 
lives. 

‘Dollar’  is  another  word  that  has 
wandered  far  and  wide  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  It  is  known  in  every 
civilized  land  and  many  that  are  not 
civilized.  It  happened  in  this  way. 
The  Florin,  a  gold  coin,  was  used 
widely  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
In  1472  large  silver  coins  equal  in 
value  to  the  Florin  began  to  be  coined. 
Count  Schlick  in  Joachimsthal,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  began  to  strike  a  great  many 
of  this  type  in  1519.  They  were  called 
Joachimsthaler,  or  thaler  for  short. 
In  1566  they  were  legalized  by  Impe¬ 
rial  proclamation.  Afterwards  such 
coins  were  made  in  Spain.  These 
Spanish  dollars  were  current  in  the 
colonies  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution.  They  became  the  proto¬ 
type  of  the  American  dollar. 

If  a  plug-ugly  should  become 
peeved  he  might  threaten  to  punch 
someone  on  the  ‘beezer.’  That  is  the 
Chinese  word  for  nose.  Did  some  re¬ 
turning  sailor  bring  it  into  America 
along  with  his  roll  of  silk,  his  parrot 
and  his  monkey?  ‘Hot  (dia’  seems  to 
have  no  known  parentage,  but  it  is 
significant  that  cha  is  the  Chinese 
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word  for  tea.  It  is  possible  that  some 
American  sailor,  on  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  after  a  Far  Eastern  cruise, 
may  have  wished  to  impress  the  na¬ 
tives  with  his  knowledge  of  Chinese 
and  called  so  loudly  for  ‘hot  cha’  that 
the  Californians  thought  that  he  was 
exclaiming  about  the  wonders  of  their 
climate. 

The  writer  once  fondly  believed 
that  he  knew  one  word  of  the  Mon¬ 
golian  language,  namely  ‘yurta,’  a 
tent  made  of  felt.  The  disillusion¬ 
ment  came  when  Frans  August  Lar¬ 
son,  Duke  of  Mongolia,  informed  him 
that  this  word  is  unknown  in  Mon¬ 
golia.  lie  said  that  the  Mongols  use 
the  word  ‘gerr’  to  describe  their  port¬ 
able  abodes  of  felt.  With  one  fell 
swoop  he  demolished  my  entire  Mon¬ 
golian  vocabulary  just  as  I  was  about 
to  set  out  on  a  journey  into  Inner 
Mongolia.  The  word  ‘yurta’  came  in¬ 
to  western  languages  by  the  way  of 
Russia.  It  was  the  Russian  rendition 
of  the  Mongolian  word  ‘gerr.’  Thus 
by  the  way  of  English  and  American 
dictionaries  this  word  has  come  back 
to  Mongolia  so  mutilated  that  the 
Mongols  cannot  recognize  it.  Just 
imagine  the  Mongols  living  all  their 
lives  in  yurtas  and  not  knowing  it. 

There  are  some  foreign  words  that 


ought  to  travel  abroad.  The  German 
word  ‘gemiithlichkeit’  ought  to  be 
adopted  into  all  other  languages.  It 
means  so  many  pleasant  things,  such 
as  friendship,  good  fellowship,  com¬ 
radeship,  happiness,  joy  of  living,  etc. 
The  Swedes  have  a  word  that  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  hungry.  It  is  the 
word  mail  and  it  is  pronounced  like 
the  English  word  ‘met.’  We  have  to 
say  that  we  have  had  enough,  which 
sounds  rather  coarse.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
press  the  idea  in  one  word,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  we  try.  The  Swedes  say 
that  Englishmen  and  Americans  must 
be  hungry  all  the  time  since  they  can¬ 
not  say,  ‘I  am  met.’  The  Spanish 
word  simpatico  has  no  equivalent  in 
any  other  language.  One  would  have 
to  write  a  book  to  describe  its  various 
connotations  of  friendliness,  kindli¬ 
ness  and  comradeship.  Another  word 
that  should  wander  over  the  earth  an<l 
be  adopted  by  all  languages  is  the 
African  word  safari.  It  would  be  ra¬ 
ther  romantic  to  be  able  to  say,  ‘Today 
I  make  safari  to  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Chicago.’  Wandering  words  are  very 
useful.  They  serve  as  messengers  of 
good  will  and  mutual  understanding. 
They  constitute  a  sort  of  an  Esper¬ 
anto  in  the  making. 
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Introduction 

II E  data  for  the  following  study 
have  been  taken  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Survey  of  the  Education 
of  Teachers  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  at  Washington, 
I).  C.  This  investigation  is  concerned 
only  with  the  results  from  the  3,955 
elementary  school  teachers  in  Okla¬ 
homa  who  participated  in  the  national 
survey,  and  generalizations  made  here¬ 
in  are  restricted  to  the  aforementioned 
group.  The  tabulations  and  statistical 
computations  were  done  by  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Tabulation  Bureau  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Experience 

The  most  inexperienced  teachers  are 
located  in  the  open  country,  sixty-six 
per  cent  of  these  rural  teachers  having 
five  years  or  less  of  experience;  ap¬ 
proximately  sixty  per  cent  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  teachers  are  also  in  this  classifi¬ 
cation  as  far  as  experience  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  probably  the  tendency 
of  the  more  experienced  of  the  rural 
teachers  to  move  to  the  cities,  where 
they  are  better  paid  and  where  better 
conditions  of  tenure  are  found.  The 
larger  the  school  system,  the  more 
experience  the  median  teacher  has. 
The  difference  in  experience  is  quite 
marked  between  the  teachers  in  the 
open  country  and  villages  on  one  side. 


and  those  in  the  cities  on  the  other. 
Only  eighty-six  out  of  the  860  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  villages  have  taught  twelve 
years,  or  more. 

In  cities  of  the  first  classification 
better  conditions  are  apparent  when 
comparisons  are  made  with  the  village 
teachers  or  with  rural  teachers.  The 
median  experience  in  the  city  group 
is  6.84,  an  advance  of  2.19  over  that 
of  the  villagers,  and  of  2.81  over  that 
of  the  rural  group.  The  range  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  these  small  cities  is  from 
less  than  three  years  to  forty-one. 

In  cities  of  the  second  classification 
the  range  is  from  less  than  three  to 
forty-seven  years,  the  same  as  in  the 
largest  cities.  But  the  latter  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  the  most  experienced 
teachers  when  the  groups  are  compared 
as  units.  About  sixty-two  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  in  the  largest  cities  have 
taught  at  least  nine  years,  while  only 
forty-six  per  cent  in  the  medium-sized 
cities  have  taught  nine  years  or  longer. 
Undoubtedly  experienced  teachers  pre- 
er  the  large  cities. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
who  neglected  to  give  their  locations 
have  taught  less  than  six  years.  Most 
of  these  teachers  are  probably  located 
in  villages,  for  their  median  experi¬ 
ence  corresponds  more  closely  to  the 
latter  group  than  any  of  the  other 
classifications. 
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The  usual  experience  level  for  these 
3,955  elementary  school  teachers  of 
the  state  is  a  little  over  five  years. 
Moehlman  states:  “Few  will  deny  that 
the  value  of  the  service  rendered  by 
the  average  teacher  increases  directly 
with  experience.  At  what  point  this 
development  reaches  its  peak  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  absolutely,  but  there  is 
a  general  feeling  that  initial  training 
plus  experience  should  lead  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  efficiency  up  to  at  least  the 
fifth  or  seventh  year.”*  If  this  thesis 
is  valid,  then  52.9  per  cent,  or  2,073, 
of  these  elementary  school  teachers 
have  not  been  in  the  service  long 
enough  to  reach  their  maximum  effici¬ 
ency. 

Mobility 

While  the  median  rural  school 
teacher  has  taught  in  2.53  different 
school  systems,  her  hypothetical  sister 
in  the  village  has  taught  in  2.98,  the 
difference  being  so  small  as  to  be  in¬ 
significant,  except  when  one  views  the 
state  conditions  as  a  whole  and  notes 
that  the  medians  increase  as  the  size 
of  the  school  system  increases.  The 
rural  teachers  show  great  extremes  in 
mobility,  624  having  taught  in  one 
school  system,  while  ten  have  changed 
pedagogical  scenery  fifteen  times.  A 
probable  reason  for  the  small  amount 
of  mobility  among  the  rural  teachers 
is  that  they  are  the  most  inexperi¬ 
enced;  experience  increasing  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mobility. 

About  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
village  teachers  have  taught  in  at  least 
three  different  school  systems.  The 
group  does  not  have  the  extremes  that 
the  ruralites  have,  only  five  having 
seen  service  in  ten  or  more  schools, 
while  thirty-five  of  the  teachers  in  the 


open  country  belong  in  this  category. 
When  village  and  small  city  are  com¬ 
pared,  one  notes  an  increase  in  the 
extremes  again.  The  largest  cities 
show  conditions  similar  to  those  in 
the  medium-sized  cities. 

The  Average  Stability  of  the  Median 
Teachers  in  the  Different  School 
Systems 


LoCATIOIf 

Median 

Mobility 

Median 

Experience 

®8 

'<£S 

Open  Country 

2.53 

4.03 

1.6 

Village  (less  than  2,500) 

2.59 

4.65 

1.8 

City  (2,500—9,999) 

2.98 

6.84 

2.3 

City  (10,000—99,999) 

3.01 

8.12 

2.7 

City  (over  100,000) 

3.39 

10.82 

3.2 

No  answer 

3.02 

5.5 

1.8 

State 

2.75 

5.19 

1.9 

This  table  should  be  read  as  follows: 
In  the  open  country  the  median 
teacher  has  taught  in  2.53  school  sys¬ 
tems,  with  a  median  experience  of 
4.03  years;  thus,  she  has  moved  to  a 
new  school  system  on  an  average  of 
every  1.6  years,  etc. 

Here  are  matters  worthy  of  consid¬ 
eration.  The  median  teacher  in  the 
largest  cities  has  taught  in  about  one 
more  school  system  than  has  the  rural- 
ite,  but  has  had  more  than  two  and 
one-half  times  as  much  experience. 
Since,  as  has  already  been  stated,  ex¬ 
perience  increases  the  possibility  of 
mobility,  the  holding  power  of  the 
cities  is  well  illustrated,  or  at  least 
strongly  implied.  Not  being  as  fool¬ 
ish  as  some  politicians  imagine,  teach¬ 
ers  will  stay  and  render  good  service 
when  they  have  reasonable  conditions 
of  tenure,  good  working  conditions, 
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and  salaries  high  enough  to  keep  up  a 
cultured  level  of  living. 

The  larger  the  school  system  prob¬ 
ably  the  better  the  tenure;  the  word 
“probably”  is  used  because  the  statis¬ 
tics  in  this  study  have  not  isolated  ten¬ 
ure  as  a  factor.  The  median  teacher 
in  the  largest  cities  of  the  state  has  an 
average  stay  in  years  in  one  school  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  exactly  double  that  of 
the  median  rural  teacher. 

The  state  trend  in  the  stability  of 
these  elementary  school  teachers  is  on 
a  village  basis,  the  averages  almost 
matching  perfectly.  The  twenty-five 
teachers  who  failed  to  indicate  where 
they  teach  have  the  average  stability 
of  village  teachers.  The  larger  the 
city,  the  greater  the  median  mobility, 
experience,  and  the  average  experience 
in  one  school  system.  Increase  in  the 
size  of  the  school  unit  is  concomitant 
with  the  retentive  powers  of  the 
system. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  survey  of  the  experience  and  mo¬ 
bility  of  3,955  elementary  school 
teachers  shows  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  larger  the  school  system  or 


unit  in  which  the  teacher  teaches,  the 
longer  the  experience  span  of  the 
teacher. 

2.  The  median  experience  of  the 
entire  group  was  5.19  years,  which  is 
less  than  is  usually  recognized  as  the 
length  of  service  for  a  teacher  to  reach 
her  greatest  efiiciency. 

3.  The  median  teacher  in  the  state 
has  averaged  a  stay  of  1.9  years  in 
the  2.75  different  school  systems  in 
which  she  has  taught.  The  smaller 
the  school  unit,  the  more  mobile  the 
teaching  population. 

4.  The  state  trend  in  the  stability 
of  its  teachers  is  on  a  village  basis. 

There  i<  entirely  too  much  moving 
about  from  one  position  to  another 
among  the  elementary  school  teachers 
of  the  state.  It  takes  more  than  a 
year  for  a  teacher  to  become  familiar 
enough  with  the  local  situation  to  do 
a  good  standard  of  work ;  but  the  me¬ 
dian  teacher  in  this  group  which,  if 
it  is  not  representative  of  all  the 
teachers  of  the  state,  is  very  probably 
selective  in  quality,  moves  on  to  an¬ 
other  location  before  two  years’  ser¬ 
vice  is  completed. 
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The  fine  qualities  and  the  un¬ 
selfish  service  devotion  of  the 
American  school  teacher  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  a^ain..  There 
are  any  number  of  school  systems  in 
financial  distress  in  which  the  teaching 
bodies  have  given  generously  of  their 
service  regardless  of  deferred  or  un¬ 
certain  paydays,  or  in  which  the  per¬ 
sonnel  has  uncomplainingly  accepted 
the  twin  burdens  of  increased  teaching 
load  and  decreased  salary,  in  many 
cases  actually  donating  several  weeks 
of  teaching  in  the  interest  of  a  normal 
school  term  for  the  children.  Let  us 
now  turn  our  eyes  to  another  gratuity, 
further  demonstrating  the  professional 
devotion  and  community  service  of 
the  American  school  teacher.  We  look 
to  Akron,  Ohio,  where  a  corps  of  un¬ 
paid  volunteers,  composed  largidy  of 
unemployed  and  ex-school  teachers, 
are  giving  several  hours  weekly  of 
their  time  and  professional  efforts  in 
order  to  instruct  bed-ridden,  crippled, 
and  shut-in  children  who  would  other¬ 
wise  be  deprived  of  an  education  due 
to  depleted  school  funds. 

On  October  G,  1932,  there  appeared 
in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  a  front 
page  appeal  for  a  voluntary  teacher 
for  one  Jackie  Burns,  a  nine-year-old 
boy  whose  back  had  been  broken  at 
birth.  It  appears  that  Jackie’s  pa¬ 
rents  were  desirous,  though  unable,  to 


provide  their  son  with  private  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  city  of  Akron  had 
no  surplus  funds  for  the  education  of 
shut-ins  and  crippled  children  like 
Jackie  who  could  not  feasibly  be 
moved  to  the  regular  classes  that  were 
being  provided  for  movable  cripples  in 
Bowen  School. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  the  plea 
was  answered  by  one  Charles  Zeno,  a 
junior  in  the  Teachers  College,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Akron,  who  offered  part- 
time  services  to  instruct  the  boy  in  the 
child’s  own  home.  The  offer  was 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  parents  and 
properly  publicized — again  by  a  Miss 
Ruth  M’Kenney  of  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  staff — and  was  followed  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  similarly  well  written  and  psy¬ 
chologically  appealing  human-interest 
stories.  These  effectively  served  to 
arouse  the  active  interest  of  several 
scholastic  and  social-civic  organiza¬ 
tions,  notably  the  Akron  Rotary  Club 
and  the  Home  and  School  League, 
whose  representative  investigation 
committees  revealed  the  following: 

(1)  That  Akron  has  never  provided 
a  special  visiting  teacher  for  mentally 
normal  shut-ins,  as  required  by  state 
law ;  reason  advanced  —  depleted  school 
funds. 

(2)  That  the  state  is  hound  to  pay 
the  (‘osts  above  the  ordinary  costs  in 
such  cities  which  cannot  afford  this  spe¬ 
cial  instruction ;  not  enforced. 
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(3)  That  special  classes  for  men¬ 
tally  normal  movable-cripples  were  be¬ 
ing  provided  in  Bowen  School;  enroll¬ 
ment,  36. 

(4)  That  the  school  board  furnished 
a  b^lside  teacher  at  Children’s  Hospital, 
but  for  patient  cases  within  the  hospital 
only,  and  the  superintendent  reported 
inability  to  take  on  additional  charges 
from  the  outside  due  to  lack  of  funds 
and  fear  of  contagion. 

(5)  That  of  555  “handicapped  chil¬ 
dren,”  226  were  not  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  and  were  not  a  part  of  the  school 
system;  of  these,  167  were  reported 
feeble-minded,  not  capable  of  receiving 
instruction ;  this  left  59  mentally  nor¬ 
mal,  but  “so  crippled,  blind  or  ill  that 
they  cannot  attend  schools.  There  are 
no  funds  to  give  these  children  the  edu¬ 
cation  which  the  state  law  requires — ” 

All  pertinent  data  were  made  public 
by  the  school  authorities  and  the  club 
committees,  in  conjunction  with  the 
newspapers.  The  59  were  referred  to 
as  “The  Forgotten  Children.”  A  pub¬ 
lic  demand  for  instruction  of  all  shut- 
ins  w'ithin  the  community  was  created 
through  some  250  column  inches  of 
wiite-ups  and  photographs  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Times-Press, 
and  Sunday  Times  during  the  period 
of  October  6  to  October  13.  Within 
three  days  of  !^^iss  M’Kenney’s  first 
article  in  the  Beacon  Journal,  some 
48  individuals  had  volunteered  to 
teach  crippled  children  or  to  help  the 
parents  of  crippled  children.  This 
wealth  of  response  naturally  suggested 
organization,  and  resulted  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Akron  Central  High  School  on 
Monday,  October  10,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  volunteer  teaching 
corps.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
thirteen  qualified  volunteers,  by  rep¬ 
resentative  heads  of  the  schools  and 
interested  organizations,  by  newspa¬ 
permen,  etc.  Superintendent  Gosling, 


of  the  Akron  schools,  who  had  under¬ 
taken  the  formation  of  the  corps,  out¬ 
lined  the  procedure  and  appointed 
Miss  Minnie  Spuller,  principal  of  the 
regular  school  for  crippled  children, 
as  supervisor  of  the  movement.  Two 
days  later  Principal  Spuller  held  a 
round-table  discussion  with  the  volun¬ 
teers  in  her  office,  and  beginning  as¬ 
signments  were  made.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  eight  more  unemployed  or  ex¬ 
teachers  had  offered  their  services. 

The  first  step,  as  outlined  by  Miss 
Spuller,  was  one  of  visitation.  The 
office  of  the  superintendent,  letters  and 
phone  calls  from  the  public,  and  Inci¬ 
dental  sources  provided  an  up-to-date 
list  of  families  to  be  visited.  The 
several  volunteers  called  on  one  or 
more  from  the  case  list  and  reported 
if  the  case  was  mentally  normal  and 
capable  of  receiving  instruction,  and 
whether  the  case  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  volunteer,  or  the  service  accept¬ 
able  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
case.  More  than  a  hundred  visitations 
were  made,  data  recorded,  and  assign¬ 
ments  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
reports.  Of  interest  is  the  fact  that 
several  parents  rejected  the  volunteer 
service,  while  some  actually  looked  up¬ 
on  the  visitation  as  an  intrusion.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  many  accepted 
the  offer  eagerly  and  gratefully,  striv¬ 
ing  to  co-operate  in  every  way. 

Principal  Spuller’s  ofiice  in  Bowen 
School  now  teemed  with  life,  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  volunteer  move¬ 
ment — conferences,  phone  calls,  let¬ 
ters,  reports,  assignments,  and  checks 
on  the  needs  of  the  various .  cases  and 
the  suitability  of  the  volunteers.  The 
latter,  naturally,  were  assigned  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  experience  and  quali¬ 
fications,  and  in  so  far  as  possible  were 
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given  a  case  or  cases  within  their  re* 
spective  neighborhoods.  Later,  as  the 
movement  got  under  way,  the  Home 
and  School  League  provided  the  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  teachers,  while  the 
school  board  furnished  the  books,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  in  general  supervised  the 
instruction.  In  some  instances,  two 
or  three  teachers  were  assigned  to  one 
individual.  The  actual  number  of  in¬ 
struction  hours  given  bv  any  one  per¬ 
son  vary  from  three  to  ten  per  week, 
whereas  the  total  number  of  hours 
per  pupil  (counting  transportation 
time)  ranges  from  five  to  thirteen  per 
week.  The  teaching  is  invariably 
done  in  the  home  of  the  pupil.  The 
subjects  taught  are  for  the  most  part 
elementary;  for  though  some  of  the 
cases  are  almost  adult,  most  of  them 
have  had  no  formal  instruction  at  all, 
and  are  really  beginners  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  learning.  In  some  instances, 
sewing,  weaving,  various  handiworks, 
and  even  music  and  art  are  being 
taught  in  addition  to  the  regular  school 
subjects — though  not  all  to  any  one 
individual.  The  teachers  send  in 
written  reports  or  phone  the  office 
from  time  to  time,  and  less  frequently 
appear  for  a  personal  conference  or 
for  a  written  order  with  which  to  ob¬ 
tain  additional  textbooks,  maps,  tests, 
and  supplies  from  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  warehouse.  As  the  movement 
continues,  there  is  every  indication 
that  regular  meetings  or  additional 
round-table  conferences  will  be  held, 
that  the  procedure,  individually  and 
collectively,  will  become  more  formal 
and  scientific,  and  that  further  pro¬ 
gress  will  be  made. 

On  November  22  —  scarcely  six 
weeks  since  the  movement  began  — 
Supervisor  Miss  Spuller  personally 


appeared  before  the  Akron  School 
Board  in  regular  meeting  and  reported 
that  “Every  deaf  child,  every  partially 
blind  child,  and  every  crippled  child  I 
who  wants  instruction  is  now  being 
cared  for.”  The  figures  given  were: 
of  108  handicapped  children,  36  are  ’ 
brought  into  Bowen  School,  39  are  ; 
taught  in  their  homes  by  qualified  ' 
volunteers,  18  are  uninterested  in  the  | 
movement,  11  cannot  be  located,  and  j 
4  are  not  yet  assigned.  Whereupon  1 
the  school  board  gave  a  vote  of  thanks  . 
to  the  group  of  volunteer  teachers.  I 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  still  too  early  to  ^ 
evaluate  the  services  of  these  unpaid  1 
volunteers  in  terms  of  measurable  ! 
progress,  it  is  definitely  known  that 
progress  is  being  achieved,  that  these 
unemployed  and  ex-teachers  are  ren¬ 
dering  a  service  to  the  community,  and 
that  the  movement  is  at  least  a  credit¬ 
able  method  of  handling  the  situation 
in  an  emergency,  and  bids  fair  to  be¬ 
come  permanent.  It  is  another  mani¬ 
festation,  of  course,  of  the  wealth  of 
interest  and  devotion  contributed  by 
the  teaching  body  to  the  teaching 
cause.  The  city  of  Akron  owes  much 
to  these  teachers  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively,  and  to  the  several  leaders 
prominent  in  organizing  and  conduct¬ 
ing  The  Volunteer  Teaching  Corps  to 
provide  some  creditable  measure  of 
schooling  for  children  who  would  oth¬ 
erwise  have  been  deprived  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

As  this  goes  to  press,  the  sponsors 
of  the  Volunteer  Movement,  as  well 
as  the  teachers  and  parents  of  the 
pupils  concerned,  express  appreciation 
and  satisfaction  which  warrants  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  movement  through¬ 
out  the  1933-1934  school  year. 


ART  AS  AN  AVOCATION 

£.  Lsioh  Mddos 

EDINBORO  STATE  TEACHERS  COL.L.BOE 
EDINBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Alter  taking  his  degree  at  Iowa  University,  Dr.  Mudge  taught  successively  at  Ohio 
State,  Washburn  and  Edinboro,  %cith  a  ten  year  interval  between  two  periods  at 
Edinboro  when  he  was  Associate  Editor  of  Sunday  School  Publications  for  the  Metho- 
dist  Rook  Concern.  His  major  field  of  interest  is  the  psychology  of  early  and  later 

adolescence. 


A  STORY  is  told  of  a  man  who 
was  retiring  from  business  but 
had  a  desire  to  try  his  hand  at 
painting.  So  he  got  a  few  hints  from 
an  artist  friend  about  canvas,  colors, 
and  brushes.  Then,  without  further 
instruction  he  secured  a  considerable 
number  of  large  canvases  and  began 
painting.  What  sort  of  pictures  he 
produced  you  may  perhaps  imagine. 
When  all  his  canvases  were  finished 
he  secured  a  well-located  exhibition- 
room,  advertised  extensively,  and  sold 
all  his  pictures  at  prices  that  many 
seasoned  artists  would  be  glad  to  get. 
Meeing  his  friend  the  artist,  he  ex¬ 
plained  what  he  had  done.  “You 
know  and  I  know,”  he  said,  “that  I 
am  no  painter — but  I  am  a  good  sales¬ 
man.” 

I  am  not  even  a  good  salesman,  and 
still  I  find  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  in  painting  as  a  hobby.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  there  are  many  to  whom 
art  may  be  a  desirable  avocation,  I 
would  suggest  a  number  of  valuable 
elements  that  I  have  discovered  in  it. 

1.  Painting  appeals  to  a  natural 
interest  in  representative  activity.  So, 
of  course,  does  modeling,  and  so,  in¬ 
deed,  does  descriptive  writing.  In 
painting  one  has  the  satisfying  feel¬ 
ing  of  engaging  in  something  creative, 
something  that  is  individually  our 
own.  Without  illusions  as  to  the  ar¬ 


tistic  merit  of  our  productions,  we 
may  feel  the  thrill  of  some  bit  of  rep¬ 
resentation  that  has  grown  under  our 
hand. 

2.  Painting  develops  a  new  appre¬ 
ciation  of  beauty  in  nature.  By  even 
this  a  vocational  practice  we  come  to 
see  the  loveliness  of  line  and  mass  in 
the  relationships  of  composition.  Land¬ 
scapes,  especially  in  winter,  reveal 
new  wealths  of  color.  We  find  to  our 
surprise  that  what  we  have  considered 
gray  is  really  rose  and  mauve  and 
orange  and  blue,  more  delicately 
loyely  in  the  evanescent  hues  of  a 
misty  morning  than  the  garish  crimson 
and  green  of  summer.  Until  I  began 
painting  I  never  realized  the  winter 
beauty  of  our  forested  hills. 

3.  A  bit  of  experience  with  brushes 
opens  new  doors  into  the  exhibitions 
and  galleries.  The  notion  that  think¬ 
ing  about  technique  detracts  from  the 
deeper  appeal  of  a  painting  is  not 
true,  at  least  in  my  experience  as  an 
amateur.  Indeed  the  soul  expands  in 
wonder  that  with  these  familiar  media 
— paints  and  brushes — Titian  and 
Rembrandt  and  Millet  and  Whistler 
and  Sargent  have  expressed  such  noble 
thoughts  so  fully  and  profoundly. 

4.  While  the  professional  painter 
or  art  teacher  needs  some  other  type 
of  hobby,  painting  offers  to  many  of 
us  an  ideal  form  of  recreation.  It  is 
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an  unusually  adaptable  avocation.  We 
can  tramp  the  countryside  for  sketches 
or  we  can  set  up  an  easel  indoors. 
We  can  use  oils  or  water  colors.  We 
can  use  any  one  of  many  techniques, 
or  we  may  indulge  in  the  pleasing 
game  of  inventing  new’  ones. 

Now  that  the  problem  of  increasing 
leisure  is  becoming  acute,  w’e  may  w’ell 
consider  a  w’ide  variety  of  avocations 
to  suit  all  tastes  and  capacities.  As 
an  educator,  I  recognize  the  unusual 
opportunity  of  art  instruction.  Amer¬ 
ica  has  now  the  pressing  problem  of 
millions  of  hours  daily  of  wasted  time, 
a  use  of  leisure  that  conduces  either 
to  low’ered  ideals  or  to  boredom. 
Among  the  most  needed  educational 
workers  are  teachers  of  music,  of  lit¬ 
erature,  of  dramatic  art,  of  various 
types  of  handwork,  and  of  the  visual 
arts  of  representation.  Whatever  else 
fails,  in  this  period  of  depression,  the 
arts  that  contribute  to  the  fullness  of 
life  and  to  the  wholesome  use  of  our 
increasing  leisure  should  stand.  But 
as  a  cynical  college  senior  recently 
said,  “Tell  that  to  a  hard-boiled  school 
director.”  Perhaps  it  is  your  task  and 
mine  to  tell  it  and  keep  on  telling  it 


as  a  truth  that  is  vitally  important  to 
the  w’elfare  of  our  country. 

Painting  as  an  avocation  should  be 
encouraged  l)ecause  it  contributes  to 
the  supreme  fine  art — the  art  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  late  Henry  Turner  Bailey 
w’as  a  life-long  friend  of  Walter  Sar¬ 
gent.  Shortly  after  Sargent’s  un¬ 
timely  death  Bailey  w’rote  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  his  friend  w’ho  had  “learned 
the  Art  of  Living.”  He  described  the 
plan  according  to  which  Sargent  di¬ 
vided  his  year  between  his  teaching 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
painting  notable  landscapes  in  and 
about  his  country  home  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  This  arrangement,  which  Mr. 
Bailey  described  as  a  “diastole  and 
systole  of  life,”  may  suggest  to  us  a 
desirable  pattern  for  all  of  us  in  the 
years  of  shortened  labor-hours  and 
lengthened  hours  of  leisure  that  lie 
ahead.  Let  each  of  us  have  a  vocation 
that  interests  and  holds  us  to  our  use¬ 
ful  tasks,  and  also  an  avocation  that 
broadens  and  enriches  the  life  of  the 
soul;  a  vocation  that  contributes  to 
the  needs  of  the  world  and  an  avoca¬ 
tion  through  which  we  can  gain 
strength  and  vision  and  the  animat¬ 
ing  touch  of  the  Infinite. 


COLLEGE  PUBLICITY  IN  THE  DAILY  PAPERS 
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W.  W.  Carpenter 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 
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Newspaper  publicity  is,  of 

course,  only  one  form  of  col¬ 
lege  publicity,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  form  of  publicity  has 
never  been  established.  It  is  not  def¬ 
initely  known,  for  example,  how  it 
compares  with  the  work  of  the  field 
representative  for  the  private  college; 
certainly,  however,  the  college  that 
manages  to  secure  regular  space  in  the 
daily  papers  is  making  the  work  of 
the  field  representative  easier.  Con¬ 
stant  notice  of  a  college  in  the  daily 
papers  seems  to  give  the  readers  the 
impression  that  the  college  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  importance,  as  well  as  making  the 
students  of  the  college  feel  that  they 
need  not  spend  the  summer  explaining 
where  they  spend  the  winter. 

In  these  days,  when  the  college 
president  is  asking  himself  if  his  col¬ 
lege  can  survive  the  stringency  of  the 
depression,  possibly  he  will  do  well  to 
make  a  study  of  his  publicity  program. 
Is  the  publicity  of  his  college  handled 
in  an  effective  way?  Are  the  articles 
and  pictures  sent  to  newspapers  being 
used  by  them?  Are  all  the  activities 
of  the  college  receiving  publicity  ? 
Does  athletics  receive  an  undue  share  ? 
In  what  types  of  activities  are  state 
papers  interested?  By  state  papers, 
of  course,  is  meant  the  city  papers  that 


cover  an  extensive  portion  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  territory.  A  state  paper  may 
not  merely  cover  its  own  state,  but  the 
surrounding  states  as  well;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Kansas  City  Star  is  said  to 
cover  the  state  of  Kansas  like  a  blan¬ 
ket,  and  the  map  showing  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  that  state  indicates  that  this 
is  true. 

Purpose  of  Study 

After  the  state  and  out-of-state  pub¬ 
licity  of  Christian  College  had  been 
handled  in  one  way  for  three  years,  it 
seemed  advisable  to  study  the  publicity 
program  in  an  attempt  to  make  it  more 
effective.  For  example,  too  many  of 
the  pictures  paid  for  by  the  College 
reached  the  waste  paper  baskets  of  the 
editors.  Pictures  disposed  of  in  this 
way  represent  a  waste  of  time,  energy, 
and  money  by  the  college.  As  a  basis 
for  an  intelligent  program  it  seemed 
desirable  to  find  out  the  type  of  col¬ 
lege  material  that  is  accepted  by  edi¬ 
tors.  This  report  gives  the  results  of 
a  very  careful  study  of  college  material 
appearing  in  certain  of  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  of  Missouri  from  October  till 
June. 

Methods  of  Making  the  Study 

It  became  obvious  early  in  the  study 
that  material  appearing  in  rotogravure 
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sections  was  often  so  difiFerent  from 
that  appearing  in  the  daily  papers 
that  it  was  deemed  best  to  limit  this 
report  to  the  material  appearing  in 
the  daily  paper.  A  report  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  appearing  in  the  rotogravure 
section  will  be  made,  however,  in  the 
near  future. 

Permission  was  secured  from  the 
librarian  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  to  clip 
the  state  papers  each  week.  Every 
item  that  appeared  in  the  papers  se¬ 
lected,  except  the  ones  appearing  on 
sport  pages,  was  cut  out,  mounted,  and 
tabulated. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  clip¬ 
pings  were  divided  into  Ithe  following 
nineteen  groups:  < 

Athletics.  This  group  included 
everything  concerning  physical  educa¬ 
tion  not  printed  on  the  sport  page. 
Practically  all  stories  of  contests  do 
appear  on  sport  pages,  but  certain  news 
and  feature  material  is  found  else¬ 
where,  and  such  material  was  included 
in  this  study.  The  following  activi¬ 
ties  came  under  this  head:  athletic 
associations,  archery,  baseball,  basket¬ 
ball,  dancing,  fencing,  football,  golf, 
hockey,  horseback  riding,  la  crosse, 
pep  squads,  polo,  posture  contests, 
rowing,  swimming,  tennis,  and  track. 

Bad  Puhlicity.  The  second  group 
included  everything  that  might  injure 
a  college.  Bad  publicity,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  college;  a  story  that 
might  ruin  a  private  junior  college 
might  not  do  any  damage  to  a  public 
junior  college.  Under  this  group  came 
the  following:  disputes,  personal  scan¬ 
dals,  stories  about  the  bad  financial 
standing  of  a  college,  criticism  of  the 
faculty,  report  of  cheating,  report  of 
failures,  liquor  stories,  dismissal  of 


the  faculty,  car  accidents,  and  secret 
marriages. 

Campus  and  Buildings.  Under  this 
group  were  placed  articles  and  pictures 
of  coll^  buildings  and  grounds. 

Clothing.  This  group  included  sto¬ 
ries  about  style  shows  and  types  of 
clothing  worn  by  students. 

Commencement.  This  group  con¬ 
tained  articles  and  pictures  about  com¬ 
mencement  guests  and  graduates. 

Dehale.  Under  this  group  came  all 
forensic  activities. 

Dramatics.  This  class  included  ar¬ 
ticles  and  pictures  about  stage  sets, 
actors,  and  musical  comedy  choruses. 

Educational  Programs.  This  group 
included  all  material  on  educational 
programs  and  courses  of  study. 

Faculty.  Under  this  group  came 
the  following:  college  presidents, 
deans,  coaches,  new  faculty,  and 
achievements  of  faculty  other  than 
presidents,  deans,  and  coaches. 

Honors.  This  class  included  the 
following:  student  government  associ¬ 
ations,  class  ofiicers,  club  officers,  popu¬ 
larity  contests,  but  scholastic  honors 
were  given  a  group  by  themselves. 

Military.  Items  about  bands,  rifle 
teams,  and  drill  came  under  this 
group. 

Publications.  This  group  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  annuals,  newspapers,  and 
magazines. 

Queens.  Although  most  pictures  of 
queens  are  printed  in  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tions,  some  of  them  are  found  in  the 
daily  papers.  The  kinds  of  queens 
included  were  annual  queens,  beauty 
queens,  military  queens,  “prom” 
queens,  athletic  queens,  engineers’ 
queens,  farmers’  queens,  popularity 
queens,  leap  year  queens,  harvest 
queens,  and  Hallowe’en  queens. 
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Religious  Activities.  Under  thisy,  most  often  published  by  editors  in  the 


group  came  meetings,  including  those 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Scholastic  Honors.  Under  this 
group  came  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  other 
scholastic  societies,  Rhodes  scholars, 
and  miscellaneous. 

Social  Activities.  The  affairs  of 
sororities  and  fraternities,  as  well  as 
other  dinners  and  dances  of  other 
groups,  and  weddings  came  within 
this  group. 

M iscellaneotis.  Under  this  group, 
it  will  be  seen,  were  placed  the  numer¬ 
ous  items  that  could  not  be  located  in 
any  other  group.  The  group  itself  was 
subdivided  into  the  following  sub¬ 
classes  :  college  boards  and  finance, 
alumni,  politics  (other  than  student), 
gifts,  guests,  weddings,  homecoming, 
conventions,  celebrations,  lectures,  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  registration,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous. 

In  some  cases  items  were  placed  in 
each  of  two  groups,  such  as  items  about 
bands,  which  were  placed  both  under 
military  and  music. 

After  the  clippings  had  been  mount¬ 
ed  and  classified  under  the  above 
groups,  the  number  of  items,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  articles,  the  number  of  pictures, 
and  the  number  of  column  inches  un¬ 
der  each  group  were  determined.  It 
was  found  that  a  relatively  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  college  publicity  items 
that  appear  in  the  daily  papers  do 
carry  pictures  with  the  space  given  to 
the  average  clipping  slightly  over  six 
column  inches. 

Frequency  of  Clippings 

The  groups  that  show  a  low  fre¬ 
quency  or  have  no  clippings  at  all  are 
possibly  as  significant  as  those  that 
have  the  greatest  frequency.  This  an¬ 
alysis  indicates  the  groups  of  material 


daily  papers  but  since  no  specific  study 
has  been  made  of  the  groups  of  col¬ 
lege  publicity  sent  in  to  editors  and 
from  these  which  classes  were  most 
often  discarded  this  study  may  also 
show  to  a  certain  extent  the  frequency 
of  material  sent  in  from  colleges  to  the 
daily  papers.  The  extent  to  which  it 
shows  the  latter  is  not  revealed  by 
this  study. 

The  miscellaneous  group  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  wide  range  of  material,  shows 
the  largest  number  of  clippings.  The 
group  of  faculty  clippings  comes  sec¬ 
ond  in  frequency,  and  an  analysis  of 
these  shows  that  most  of  the  publicity 
was  about  two  different  college  presi¬ 
dents.  Both  of  these  men,  it  would 
be  generally  agreed  by  those  who  knew 
them,  have  high  publicity  value  be¬ 
cause  of  their  colorful  personalities. 
They  are  President  Walter  Williams 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
President  Hutchins  of  the  University 
of  Chicago ;  it  is  likely  that  they  would 
have  high  publicity  value  in  any  pro¬ 
fession. 

Next  in  order  of  frequency  of  clip¬ 
pings  come  pictures  of  queens,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  order  by  Social  Activities, 
Bad  Publicity,  Honors  not  Scholastic, 
Honors  Scholastic,  Dramatics,  Debate 
and  Educational  Programs. 

All  clothing  material  seemed  to  be 
confined  to  the  rotogravure  section, 
as  well  as  material  that  concerned 
classroom  activities.  Commencement 
seemed  to  be  given  real  mention  only 
when  there  was  a  famous  guest.  The 
scarcity  of  material  concerning  relig¬ 
ious  activities,  especially  when  church 
schools  are  considered,  seemed  signifi¬ 
cant.  Here  again  the  question  may 
arise  if  more  material  about  religious 
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activities  were  sent  in  to  editors, 
would  they  not  publish  it?  This 
question  cannot  be  answered  from  the 
data  secured  in  this  study. 

The  fact  that  music  had  a  low  fre¬ 
quency  may  be  due  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  newspaper  correspondent  about 
so  specialized  a  subject.  Possibly 
musical  criticism  in  newspapers  is  so 
low  in  frequency  because  of  the  small 
number  of  persons  who  are  prepared 
to  write  it.  However,  it  may  also  be 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  college  author¬ 
ities  to  submit  interesting  material  to 
the  editor  about  college  music. 

Material  about  campus  and  build¬ 
ings  seems  to  be  of  little  value  except 
when  a  building  was  about  to  be 
erected  or  dedicated. 

Frequency  of  Pictures 

Pictures  of  queens  appeared  more 
often  in  the  daily  papers  than  did  the 
other  types  of  pictures.  It  seems  sig¬ 
nificant  that  pictures  that  might  be 
considered  bad  publicity  rank  fourth 
from  the  top  in  frequency  and  out¬ 
rank  sixteen  of  the  other  groups.  In 
this  case  the  problem  may  be  a  lack 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  college 
officials  as  to  what  represents  good 
publicity,  and  not  necessarily  the  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  editor  to  fea¬ 
ture  publicity  that  might  harm  the 
school.  However,  it  is  probable  that 
much  bad  college  publicity  is  sent  in 
to  editors  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  college  authorities. 

It  seemed  interesting  that  so  few 
pictures  of  faculty  members  appear  in 
the  daily  papers.  It  may  not  indicate 
that  the  faculty  do  not  interest  the 
reader;  again  it  may  indicate  that  the 
one  in  charge  of  publicity  was  not  sub¬ 
mitting  pictures  of  the  faculty.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  faculty  do  not 


do  things  that  have  news  value,  but 
that  often  they  do  not  have  enough 
sense  of  news  value  to  let  what  they 
do  be  known  even  in  the  college  circles. 
Possibly  this  is  a  much  neglected  phase 
of  college  activity. 

The  groups  shown  to  have  low  fre¬ 
quencies  are  commencement,  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  music,  campus  and 
buildings,  classroom  activities,  cloth¬ 
ing,  religious  activities,  and  scholastic 
honors.  It  seemed  that  the  pictures 
used  in  regard  to  commencement  were 
in  connection  with  features,  and  these 
had  to  be  unusual  enough  to  go  into 
the  rotogravure  sections.  The  pictures 
used  with  stories  about  educational 
programs  were  of  educators  who  were 
sponsoring  such  programs.  The  fact 
that  good  pictures  of  musical  activi¬ 
ties  are  difficult  to  photograph  may 
account  for  the  low  frequency  of  music 
pictures.  There  were  no  pictures  of 
classroom  activities,  clothing,  religious 
activities,  or  scholastic  honors.  Pic¬ 
tures  of  classroom  activities  may  de¬ 
serve  a  place  in  the  newspaper  and  the 
low  frequency  of  appearance  may  indi¬ 
cate  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  their 
value.  Possibly  it  is  felt  that  such 
features  are  routine  and  are  likely  to 
be  too  commonplace  to  have  news 
value.  The  low  frequency  of  pictures 
connected  with  scholastic  honors  seems 
significant  enough  to  let  the  figure 
speak  for  itself. 

Space  Given  to  Each  Group 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  amount 
of  space  given  to  the  faculty  should 
rank  first,  in  light  of  the  importance 
of  the  faculty  to  any  college, — ^but  it 
possibly  also  reveals  that  regular  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  neglected  in  preference 
to  the  officials  of  the  college.  Whether 
the  regular  faculty  member  has  as 
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much  appeal  to  the  reading  public  as 
the  leader  who  always  stands  in  the 
“limelight’’  is  not  known.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  that  certain  members 
of  the  faculty  in  particular  have  been 
neglected  as  publicity  material. 

The  group  of  bad  publicity  ranks 
second  in  space,  but  this  is  possibly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  scandals 
always  seem  to  receive  a  high  rate  of 
space  in  the  daily  papers.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  space  of  this  group 
was  devoted  to  one  newspaper  story 
about  a  row  over  a  college  queen,  and 
it  is  said  that  this  story  appeared  not 
only  in  the  state  where  the  row  oc¬ 
curred  but  on  the  front  pages  of  most 
of  the  papers  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  of  foreign  papers. 

The  amount  of  space  devoted  to 
educational  programs  was  small,  and 
the  appearance  of  this  subject  was 
limited  very  largely  to  the  speeches 
of  famous  educators.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  during  the  time 
these  clippings  were  collected  there 
was  no  educational  meeting  of  note  in 
the  territory  of  the  newspapers 
clipped,  and  the  man  who  was  most 
quoted  was  a  college  president  who 
was  making  a  series  of  speeches  to  lay 
audiences  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
state.  Small  emphasis  was  put  on 
scholastic  honors  by  editors. 

Certain  interesting  things  were  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  study.  For  example,  it 
was  found  that  pictures  of  women  ap¬ 
peared  twice  as  often  as  pictures  of 
men,  but  possibly  more  pictures  of 
men  would  be  used  if  submitted.  It 


was  shown  in  addition  that  nearly  six 
times  as  many  pictures  of  individuals 
were  published  as  groups,  and  the 
larger  the  group  the  smaller  the  fre¬ 
quency.  This  fact  may  be  helpful  in 
that  large  group  pictures  are  the  most 
expensive  in  money,  time,  and  energy 
to  have  taken. 

Conclusions 

1.  Persons  charged  with  the  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  college  may  be  able  to 
profit  by  a  study  of  the  groups  of  col¬ 
lege  material  used  by  editors  in  the 
daily  papers. 

2.  The  low  frequency  of  appear¬ 
ance  of  items  may  not  indicate  that 
editors  have  thrown  away  such  mate¬ 
rial  or  that  such  items  are  not  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  the  patrons  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  low  frequency  may  be  due 
to  failure  of  the  college  authorities  to 
feature  these  activities  in  their  pro¬ 
grams.  A  study  on  these  phases  of 
the  problem  would  be  valuable. 

3.  The  fact  that  bad  publicity  ranks 
high  in  frequency  may  indicate  that 
some  school  officials  are  not  exercising 
the  proper  care  in  the  supervision  of 
their  publicity,  particularly  of  the  pic¬ 
tures.  Hastily  Mrritten  articles  and 
poorly  selected  pictures  may  bring  cen¬ 
sure  to  the  college.  Although  this 
study  did  not  consider  the  relationship 
between  the  editor  of  the  paper  and 
the  college  authorities,  yet  it  seems 
warranted  in  concluding  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  studied  that  at  least  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  bad  publicity  seems  to 
be  poor  selection  on  the  part  of  the 
college  authorities. 
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Stage  Directions.  (Napoleon  sit¬ 
ting  on  dais,  looking  into  space.  En¬ 
ter  Ludwig  briskly  at  right,  notebook 
in  hand.) 

Ludwig  (stretching  out  right  hand 
cordially).  Bonjour,  Napoleon,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  the  honor. 

Napoleon  (bowing  courteously). 
Oui,  monsieur. 

Ludwig.  As  one  of  the  foremost 
biographers  today  I  am  making  a  little 
trip  up  here  on  my  own  to  get  a  few 
first-hand  facts  about  your  personal 
life,  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  ( condescendingly).  People 
have  been  w’riting  about  me  for  years, 
they  say  on  earth,  and  they  haven’t 
done  yet.  Of  course  (with  pride)  I 
knew  they  would.  I  was  a  great  gen¬ 
eral. 

Ludwig.  Pardon  me,  Napoleon.  I 
haven’t  come  up  here  to  interview  you 
about  your  battles.  That’s  ancient 
history.  I’m  not  interested.  It’s  the 
personal  touch  I  w’ant,  how  you  got 
on  with  your  lady  friends,  wLat  you 
liked  to  eat  and  drink  and  all  that. 

Napoleon  (with  dignity).  I  always 
changed  my  linen  twice  a  day,  and  of 
course  my  eau  de  cologne  and  Cham- 
bertin  were  indispensable  to  my  com¬ 
fort. 

Ludwig  (enthusiastically).  Shake 
on  it,  my  dear  fellow,  those  two  hab¬ 
its  are  enough  to  make  you  a  hero  in 
my  eyes  (see  page  JtlO  in  Ludwig’s 
autobiography).  You  see  our  little 


foibles  go  big  with  people.  Makes 
them  think  they  are  like  us. 

Napoleon  (with  resentment ).  No 
one  was  ever  like  me.  I  am  the  man 
of  destiny. 

Ludwig.  Absolutely.  And  don’t 
worry.  People  are  still  harping  about 
that  man  of  destiny  motive.  That’s 
the  best  publicity  stunt  you  ever 
pulled  off,  Napoleon.  You  can  tnist 
me  to  use  it.  (Jotting  down  in  note¬ 
book,  emphasize  man  of  destiny  idea.) 
And  as  one  thing  leads  to  another,  the 
next  most  important  part  of  your  ca¬ 
reer,  shall  we  leave  it  to  the  ladies? 
A  handsome  man  like  you  must  have 
had  many  affaires  du  coeur. 

Napoleon  ( deprecatingly ).  Oh,  well, 
in  my  lighter  moments.  But,  (stern¬ 
ly)  1  was  always  the  soldier  first.  I 
never  neglected  my  duty  for  mere 
w’oman. 

Ludwig  (nodding  affirmatively  and 
jotting  down, — psychological  reaction 
of  Napoleon  to  women).  And  now 
for  your  love  life.  Don’t  be  bashful. 

Napoleon  (sighing).  Poor  Joseph¬ 
ine  —  the  world  knows  plenty  about 
her.  I’ll  wager. 

Ludwig  (sympathetically).  You 
win,  Napoleon,  and  your  letters  to  her 
tell  a  story  in  themselves.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  dig  them  up  for  that  romantic 
campaign  of  yours  in  Italy.  They 
dovetail  beautifully.  Pretty  jealous 
boy  in  the  good  old  days,  n’est-ce-pas  ? 

Napoleon  (reflectively).  I  led  a 
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double  life  then,  soldier  and  lover,  but 
the  soldier  in  me,  as  I  have  remarked 
before,  saved  my  country. 

Ludwig.  But  Josephine  had  you 
worried,  going  hither  and  yon.  (Jot¬ 
ting  down,  emphasize  capricious  Jo¬ 
sephine.)  Attendez-vous,  Napoleon. 
Weren’t  there  one  or  two  illegitimate 
children  floating  around  ?  What  about 
that  dressmaker?- 

Napoleon  (blushing  angrily).  That 
wench,  must  she  get  into  history? 

Ludwig.  How  come,  Napoleon, 
You  know  things  like  that  always  get 
in.  Y^ou  know  your  Shakespeare, 
‘‘The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them,  the  good  is  oft  interred  with 
their  bones.”  But  that  isn’t  such  a 
dreadful  faux  pas  from  my  point  of 
view.  I  have  committed  my  own 
little  indiscretions  and  I  mention 
them  quite  frankly  in  my  own  auto¬ 
biography.  So  you  should  worry. 
We  both  turned  out  to  be  good  family 
men.  (With  curiosity)  How  did  the 
youngster  pan  out? 

Napoleon  (with  distaste).  Poor 
stock,  like  the  mother.  Ended  up  at 
the  gaming  tables. 

Ludwig.  He  would.  But  he  isn’t 
80  hot.  It’s  that  other  romance  I 
want  to  hear  about,  the  one  with  the 
lovely  countess  Walewski.  A  charm¬ 
ing  creature  and  the  grand  passion  of 
your  life,  I’m  thinking.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  history  has  unduly  slighted  her. 

Napoleon  (dreamily).  Ma  chere 
Marie,  you  are  correct,  the  one  ro¬ 
mance  of  my  life.  And  those  exqui¬ 
site  days  in  the  castle  at  Schonn- 
brunn — 

Ludwig  ( watching  his  face  intently, 
writes,  play  up  lyrical  motif  strong¬ 
ly).  And  she  always  remained  your 
beloved. 


N  apoleon  ( softly ).  Toujours  — 
only  political  reasons  kept  our  lives 
apart.  You  understand. 

Ludwig.  Perfectly.  And  now  for 
the  grand  finale,  the  Empress  Louisa 
of  Austria.  She  wasn’t  such  a  bad 
scout,  I  mean,  you  were  not  un¬ 
friendly. 

Napoleon  (indifferently).  Oh,  no. 
But  (his  face  lighting  up),  she 
brought  me  an  heir.  That  was  worth 
everything. 

Ludwig  (agreeing).  She  did  her 
duty  then. 

Napoleon  (rising  and  pacing  up 
and  down).  But  my  battles,  man. 
Austerlitz,  my  greatest  achievement  in 
military  tactics. 

Ludwig  (in  a  bored  tone).  Oh, 
yes.  We’ve  had  a  World  War  since 
your  day,  my  dear  chap,  that  covered 
the  whole  map.  You  see  you  couldn’t 
logically  compete  with  a  World  War. 
You  have  to  keep  a  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion.  That’s  why  I  must  key  your 
wars  down.  They  cramp  my  style 
fearfully.  I  just  can’t  have  battles 
messing  up  my  psychology  every¬ 
where.  And  people  are  fed  up  on 
wars. 

Napoleon  ( suspiciously ).  Who 
started  this  World  War? 

Ludwig  (with  embarrassment).  I 
suppose  we  did.  But  like  you  we  got 
licked.  Too  big  a  job  for  any  one 
country,  to  rule  the  world. 

Napoleon  (dryly).  Yes,  I  found 
that  out. 

Ludwig.  But  don’t  misunderstand 
me,  Napoleon.  That  Russian  affair, 
there’s  a  lot  of  color  and  atmosphere 
about  that  campaign.  I’ll  make  that 
read  like  a  movie. 

Napoleon.  A  what  ? 
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Ludwig.  Nothing,  a  new  invention 
since  your  day. 

Napoleon.  But  (resentfully)  why 
write  about  my  worst  campaigns? 

Ludwig.  Drama  demands  it;  and 
psychology  demands  it;  everything 
has  to  be  explained  according  to  psy¬ 
chology.  (Jots  down,  emphasize  ego 
motive  asserting  itself  and  failing.) 
But  I’ll  do  you  a  good  turn  in  Italy. 
That  was  your  piece  de  resistance, 
Napoleon,  crossing  those  snow-capped 
mountains,  a  young,  romantic  ofBcer 
with  a  bride  in  the  oflSng.  Splendid. 

Napoleon  (gratefully).  Thank 
heaven  for  something  at  last  I  can 
really  comprehend.  You  won’t  ( wist¬ 
fully)  forget  the  little  corporal;  my 
soldiers  always  called  me  that. 

Ludwig  (airily).  I  know  my  his¬ 
tory,  Napoleon.  But  to  get  on  with 
the  story.  St.  Helena,  pretty  tough, 
those  days  with  old  Ix)we  nosing 
around. 

Napoleon  (eyes  flashing).  I  never 
hated  man  as  I  did  him — those  filthy 
quarters.  ( Checks  himself,  face  grows 
pale  with  anger.) 

Ludwig  (holding  up  his  hand  pro¬ 


testingly).  Don’t  worry  about  that,  » 
Napoleon.  I’ll  not  spare  old  Ix)we. 

It’s  a  good  thing  for  me  that  he  was 
English  instead  of  German.  That 
makes  me  all  right  with  you.  And 
I’ll  do  you  proud  at  St.  Helena.  How 
I  can  visualize  you  —  cooped  up  on 
that  dead  volcano,  far  from  wife  and 
child,  enduring  like  a  hero  to  the  end. 

A  fitting  end,  Napoleon,  for  a  man  of 
your  calibre.  And  now  (glancing  at 
his  watch)  I  must  be  off.  There’s 
just  one  more  question.  Your  own 
family?  Not  your  mother,  of  course;  f 
she  was  quite  Okay.  But  those  scat¬ 
terbrain  brothers.  I  always  did  won-  ■ 
der  why  you  were  so  chummy  with 
them,  giving  them  jobs  as  kings  and 
what  not. 

Napoleon  (sighing).  Oh,  family  | 
pride,  I  suppose.  We  Corsicans  were 
a  clannish  lot.  But  (stubbornly)  I’d 
do  the  same  again. 

Ludwig  (noting  down,  dig  up  mo- 
terial  for  family  complex  in  Napole¬ 
on).  And  now,  Napoleon,  my  time  is 
up.  (Pleasantly  lifting  his  hat.) 
Thanks  for  the  tips,  and  I’ll  be  see¬ 
ing  you. 
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nomenclature  are  well  known. 


The  town  of  Stoneham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  the  scene  of  a  very 
interesting  and  significant  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  field  of  drama,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Children’s  Theatre. 

So  many  people  have  noted  the 
brief  accounts  of  this  presentation  of 
a  series  of  plays  by  children  and  have 
expressed  the  desire  to  know  the 
details  of  the  production  and  the 
technique  employed  in  enlisting  the 
interest  of  parents  and  children  alike 
in  an  enterprise  demanding  so  much 
time  and  energy,  that  it  would  seem 
fitting  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  “be¬ 
hind-the-scenes”  facts  relative  to  this 
series  of  plays  by  and  for  children. 

The  moving  spirit  in  the  enterprise 
is  Miss  Beverley  F.  Freitag,  teacher 
of  Grade  Four  in  East  School,  Stone- 
ham.  Miss  Freitag  has  studied  chil¬ 
dren’s  literature,  and  especially  the 
writing  and  production  of  plays  for 
children,  in  Boston  University,  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  the  University  Extension  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  past  summer  she  has 
studied  Play  Production  in  the  School 
of  Speech  in  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Evanston,  Illinois.  She  has  writ¬ 
ten  several  short  plays  which  have 
been  produced  before  small  audiences 
by  her  own  pupils.  She  has  believed 


for  some  time  in  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
teresting  both  children  and  adults  in 
children’s  plays;  but  let  her  express 
her  belief  in  her  own  way: 

“People  are  working  nobly  to  sup¬ 
ply  food  and  clothing  for  our  children, 
but  in  this  good  work  we  must  not 
overlook  the  need  of  the  child  for 
expression  through  proper  channels. 
There  must  be  an  outlet  for  these 
little  minds  that  are  continually  hear¬ 
ing  only  of  rigid  economy. 

“It  is  our  plan  to  give  a  series  of 
four  plays  this  year  and  seven  or  eight 
plays  next  year. 

“The  purpose  of  this  children’s 
theatre  is  to  provide  our  children  with 
wholesome  entertainment  at  their  own 
interest  level  and  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  in 
drama  under  proper  guidance. 

“Every  child  from  Grade  One 
through  Junior  High  School  is  eligi¬ 
ble  to  take  part  in  the  plays.  Pupils 
taking  a  leading  role  in  one  play  will 
have  a  minor  part  in  another,  thus 
allowing  every  child  to  experience  the 
thrill  of  the  lead  as  well  as  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  perfect  cooperation  of  the 
minor  parts  in  the  making  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  performance. 

“Appropriate  music  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  capable  students.” 

The  producing  staff  consists  of 
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junior  high  and  high  school  students 
who  work  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
M.  Goldeth  Myers  of  Boston,  Miss 
Beverley  F.  Freitag,  teacher  of  Grade 
Four  in  the  East  School,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Flag^,  art  supervisor  of  the 
Stoneham  schools.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  theatre  to  train  these  students  to 
do  practically  all  the  work  on  their 
particular  staff.  Due  credit  will  be 
given  to  all  who  earn  it. 

The  theatre  stands  all  the  expense 
of  the  productions  so  that  no  child 
will  have  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  be¬ 
coming  a  member  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  costumes. 

The  financial  problems  are  solved 
in  this  way: 

The  Children’s  Theatre  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  a  meeting  in  the  East  School 
held  early  in  February  and  addressed 
by  Dr.  IVf.  Goldeth  ^Myers  of  Boston, 
who  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  children’s  dramatics,  and  who,  with 
Miss  Freitag,  is  co-director  of  the 
theatre.  Invitations  to  this  meeting 
had  been  written  by  Miss  Frcitag’s 
pupils  and  addressed  to  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  system,  with  the  request 
that  they  read  these  invitations  in 
their  rooms,  and  thus  reach  all  the 
parents  in  Stoneham.  The  member¬ 
ship  fee  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
was  made  25c,  and  at  once  all  of  the 
parents  who  attended  this  meeting 
were  enlisted  as  missionaries  to  win 
new  members.  As  a  result,  the  paid- 
up  membership  now  numbers  approxi¬ 
mately  two  hundred.  The  money  thus 
raised  goes  towards  the  purchasing  of 
materials  for  costumes,  scenery,  etc. 
There  are  17  patrons  and  patronesses 
who  have  paid  three  dollars  each, 
which  includes  four  season  tickets. 
The  audiences  for  the  tw’o  plays  thus 


far  given  have  been  large,  and  thus 
the  venture  is  carrying  itself  well 
financially. 

The  plays  selected  give  assurance 
of  a  high  artistic  level.  At  the  first 
performance  on  March  11,  “Over  the 
Hills  and  Far  Away,”  by  Florence 
Kiper  Frank,  was  presented;  and  on 
April  8,  “The  Three  Spinners”  and 
“Minuet,”  by  the  same  author,  were 
given.  “Cinderella”  and  “Land  of 
Nod”  were  given  May  6;  and  “The 
Great  Manitou  and  His  People,”  writ-  { 
ten  by  Miss  Freitag  and  involving  a  { 
cast  of  170,  was  presented  in  June. 

To  my  mind,  the  chief  significance 
of  the  enterprise  is  to  be  found  in  : 

terms  of  community  interest  and  en-  ) 

thusiasm.  The  local  press  has  been 
very  generous  in  the  space  given  to 
the  Children’s  Theatre,  thus  at  once 
assuring  and  reflecting  public  interest 
in  the  project.  The  American  Legion 
auditorium  is  used.  The  generous 
support  given  by  City  Superintendent 
Varney,  the  principal  of  the  school, 
the  director  of  art,  the  director  of 
physical  education,  and  the  other 
teachers,  shows  that  the  whole  school 
system  considers  the  Children’s  The¬ 
atre  its  project.  The  willingness  of 
the  children  themselves  to  respond  to 
the  repeated  calls  for  rehearsals  and 
for  attention  to  minute  details  all  in¬ 
dicate  an  emotional  exaltation  and  a 
release  of  energy  that  reminds  one  of 
what  William  James  characterized  as 
the  “moral  equivalent  of  war.”  It  is 
most  heartening  to  know  that  in  these 
trying  times  when  economic  resources 
are  greatly  depleted  there  is  still  a 
spirit  that  will  lead  children  and 
grown-ups  to  join  in  whole-hearted 
dramatic  expression. 
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Not  the  least  among  the  worthy 
ends  served  by  the  Children’s  Theatre 
is  the  awakening  of  children  to  whom 
the  ordinary  school  routine  is  irk¬ 
some.  As  Superintendent  Varney 
sees  it:  “We  specially  try  to  develop 
those  children  who  are  shy  or  who 
lack  self-confidence.  We  are  also  try¬ 
ing  to  work  on  some  of  our  problem 
children  in  order  that  they  may  get  a 
new  point  of  view.  We  believe  that 
this  will  aid  us  in  solving  a  few  very 
difficult  cases.” 

No  community  should  lightly  enter 
upon  the  project  of  a  children’s  the¬ 
atre;  but,  given  the  necessary  ingredi¬ 
ents,  success  is  practically  sure  in  any 
American  community.  These  neces¬ 
sary  ingredients  are: 

First,  some  enthusiastic  individual 
with  special  training  and  preparation 
who  is  willing  to  devote  time  and 
energy  absolutely  without  stint  to 
arousing  interest  and  giving  courage 
to  faint  hearts,  and  attending  to  the 
endless  detail  of  play  direction  and 
production.  Such  an  individual  must 
possess  both  charm  and  practical 
sense.  There  must  be  an  equipment 


of  health  and  stamina  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  the  most  punishing  type  of 
strain,  and  there  must  be  an  unfail¬ 
ing  optimism  of  spirit. 

Second,  there  must  be  wisdom  in 
the  selection  of  plays  so  that  children 
and  audience  alike  will  be  worthily 
interested  and  entertained. 

Third,  there  must  be  unified  school 
support.  If  this  breaks  down  any¬ 
where —  from 'the  superintendent  to 
the  teachers  who  have  cars  to  take 
people  around,  and  the  janitors  who 
have  to  work  over  hours  —  there  is 
bound  to  be  friction. 

Fourth,  there  must  be  community 
readiness  and  interest  and  support. 
The  financial  returns  of  the  children’s 
theatre  will  not  permit  the  hiring  of 
expensive  halls  or  the  engaging  of 
expensive  stagehands.  The  produc¬ 
tion  must  in  spirit  be  “folksy.” 

John  Galsworthy  once  said  “Happi¬ 
ness  consists  in  complete  absorption  in 
what  you  are  doing.”  When  a  com¬ 
munity  meets  the  conditions  outlined 
above,  a  children’s  theatre  gives  it 
every  opportunity  of  finding  happi¬ 
ness. 
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DIRTY  TEXTBOOKS 

By  Herbert  Blair 


The  ancient  story  of  the  would-be 
giver  who  rejected  the  advice  to  select  a 
book  because  the  intended  receiver  of 
the  gift  already  had  a  book,  is  being 
grimly  recalled  this  month  by  all  too 
many  school  superintendents  and  class¬ 
room  teachers,  as  they  look  over  the  mot¬ 
ley  collection  of  material  that  has  been 
distributed  to  the  pupils  as  the  free  text¬ 
books  for  the  school  year.  The  usual  ap¬ 
propriation  for  textbooks  was  reduced,  or 
eliminated  altogether,  because  the  report 
from  the  school  stock  room  showed  that 
there  were  already  books  enough  on 
hand. 

But  what  kind  of  books?  It  is  all 
too  evident  that  they  are  dirty  books. 
The  facilities  for  cleanliness  in  the 
average  elementary  school  are  still  almost 
as  primitive  as  in  the  rural  school  of  a 
generation  ago.  With  neither  hot  water, 
soap  or  towels  furnished  one  wonders 
that  the  books  are  not  dirtier  than  they 
are.  That  they  are  too  dirty  to  be  used 
the  most  casual  inspection  clearly  re¬ 
veals.  No  book  can  be  handled  daily  by 
school  children  over  a  period  of  several 
years  and  remain  decently  clean. 

They  are  also  antiquated  books. 
Books  that  should  not  be  used  because 
they  are  out  of  date  in  method  if  not 
inaccurate  as  to  fact.  Within  very  re¬ 
cent  years  each  firm  publishing  elemen¬ 
tary’  arithmetics  has  replaced  its  old 
editions  with  an  entirely  new  series  be¬ 
cause  the  teaching  content  of  arithmetic 
has  been  so  greatly  changed.  Yet  these 
same  publishers  must  keep  on  hand  a 
supply  of  all  the  old  editions  because 
so  many  schools  are  replacing  only  the 
books  that  are  worn  out  entirely,  instead 
of  discarding  the  entire  series  that  is 
outmoded  entirely.  What  is  true  of 
arithmetic  is  also  true  to  a  somewhat 


less  extent  of  books  on  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  spelling  and  health. 

They  are  totally  inadequate  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Every  primary  teacher  knows  that 
the  very  best  method  of  teaching  read¬ 
ing  is  to  have  an  abundance  of  reading 
material.  The  grammar  grade  teacher 
knows  that  if  she  asks  a  pupil  to  read 
how  an  event  is  described  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  histories  and  note  the  variations 
in  the  accounts  more  history  is  learned 
than  where  the  pupil  is  told  to  read  the 
lesson  over  three  times.  It  is  the  com¬ 
parison,  analysis,  accounting  for  differ¬ 
ences,  that  induces  learning. 

If  textbooks  were  expensive,  a  major 
portion  of  the  school  budget,  one  might 
understand  the  attempts  at  saving,  even 
if  he  felt  it  was  unjustified.  But  when 
it  is  seen  that  the  cost  is  only  about  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  pupil,  that  two  dol¬ 
lars  would  furnish  an  abundance  of  new, 
modern  books,  that  by  increasing  the 
average  enrollment  per  teacher  in  the 
elementary  school  by  but  one  pupil 
enough  money  would  be  saved  to  give, 
not  loan,  a  complete  set  of  books  to  each 
pupil,  the  mystery  of  the  prejudice 
against  buying  books  deepens. 

The  lay  board  of  education  needs  to 
be  educated.  The  superintendent  should 
be  the  teacher.  The  demonstration  lesson 
is  the  technique  to  be  used.  As  many 
sets  of  the  books  assigned  to  any  pupil 
(history,  geography,  arithmetic,  reader, 
speller)  as  there  are  board  members  to 
be  brought  into  the  board  meeting,  and 
the  members  asked  collectively  and  indi¬ 
vidually,  "As  a  parent,  do  you  want 
your  child  to  receive  that  set  of  books?” 

It  may  be  rank  heresy  to  suggest  it, 
but  possibly  there  is,  here  and  there,  a 
superintendent  who  needs  to  learn  the 
lesson  first  before  he  is  qualified  to  teach 
it  to  the  school  board. 
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Survey  Study  of  Teacher  Training  in 
Texas,  and  a  Sugg^ested  Program.  By 
Qeorge  M.  Crutainger,  Ph.D.  Teachers 
College  Contributions  to  Education,  No. 
537.  New  York,  1933. 

This  is  a  carefully  developed  study  of 
the  work  of  the  seven  teachers  colleges 
of  Texas.  The  data  collected  are  perti¬ 
nent  and  comprehensive.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  with  summaries  and  suggestions  is 
clear,  adequate,  and  interesting  for  the 
ground  covered.  The  study  is  decidedly 
worthy  of  publication. 

The  title  of  the  book  ends  with  “And  a 
Suggested  Program."  This  clause  of  the 
title  is  only  partly  covered  in  the  study. 
(1)  In  these  days  of  financial  depression, 
when  economies  of  every  sort  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  public  institutions  there  is  no 
suggestion  in  this  book  of  a  fimdamental 
reorganization  of  teacher  education  in 
Texas.  The  author  seems  to  have  rested 
his  discussion  with  conditions  as  they  are 
and  not  to  have  ventured  into  radical  re¬ 
adjustments,  yet  these  would  be  service¬ 
able  to  the  citizens  and  legislators  of  the 
state.  (2)  Nor  does  the  author  come  to 
grips  with  acute  questions  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  teachers  colleges.  Should 
teachers  be  broadly  educated,  or  only 
narrowly  and  professionally?  The  Texas 
teachers  colleges  meet  adequately  the 
standards  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges  but  university  men  do 
not  concede  the  sufficiency  of  purely  pro¬ 
fessional  training  for  teachers.  It  is  no 
satisfactory  answer  for  a  Texan  to  reply 
that  meetings  in  New  York  City  in  this 
month  (April,  1933),  especially  of  the 
Eastern  States  Association,  pronounced 
more  or  less  formally  for  the  same  nar¬ 
row  professional  training. 

Even  if  the  author  regarded  radical 
readjustments  as  impossible  on  account 
of  local  sentiments,  political  infiuences, 
and  the  state’s  investment  of  $6,000,000 
in  present  plants,  he  should  have  offered 
the  possibility  of  a  really  constructive 
plan  of  teacher  education  for  his  state,  in 
line  with  the  best  developments  in  this 
country  in  England,  and  in  Gtermany. 
Tliese  link  up  teacher-training  with  gen¬ 
eral  xuiversity  training. 


Texas  has  seven  teachers  coUegfes,  all 
of  them  in  towns  of  less  than  10,000 
population,  six  of  them  in  towns  of  less 
than  6,000,  two  in  towns  of  less  than 
3,500.  Small  towma  do  not  afford  the  best 
opportunities  in  general  culture,  libraries, 
or  in  facilities  for  practice  in  teaching. 
Teachers  ought  to  be  brought  as  fully  as 
possible  into  touch  with  the  commercial, 
industrial,  and  social  life  of  the  whole 
state,  which  is  better  secured  in  the 
larger  townh  and  cities. 

Teachers  colleges  the  country  over  tend 
to  regard  themselves  as  the  teacher-train¬ 
ing  institutions  par  excellence,  if  not  ex¬ 
clusively  ;  they  need  the  association  of 
other  institutions  of  learning  as  checks 
upon  and  tonics  for  their  own  work.  Iso¬ 
lation  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  location  is 
very  possible  in  a  great  state  like  Texas. 
Only  one  Texas  teachers  college  (Den¬ 
ton),  so  far  as  the  reviewer  can  deter¬ 
mine  is  located  in  the  same  town  as  a 
college,  and  though  this  college  is  the 
state  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  no  cor¬ 
porate  relation  with  it  is  mentioned  by 
the  author. 

A  thorough  readjustment  of  teachers 
colleges  in  Texas  would  not  penhit  two 
(Denton  and  Commerce)  within  sixty 
miles  of  each  other;  another  (San  Marcos) 
only  thirty  miles  from  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  at  .\ustin;  a  third  ((Canyon)  in  the 
Panhandle,  only  110  miles  from  Lubbock, 
the  seat  of  the  state  Technological  Col¬ 
lege.  Both  schools  at  Canyon  and  at  Lub¬ 
bock  need  the  fundamentals  of  college 
study  for  their  vocational  students  and 
should  be  united  on  one  campus.  Both 
Nacogdoches  and  Huntsville,  less  than  100 
miles  apart  in  a  straight  line,  could  be 
united  into  one  strong  institution,  with 
a  junior  college  added  perhaps  under  the 
super\’ision  of  the  State  University.  In 
all  these  cases  union  of  institutions  would 
promote  sound  learning,  professional 
equipment  and  economical  administra¬ 
tion. 

Unfortunately  the  state  seems  to  have 
followed  the  common  political  practice  of 
distributing  public  institutions  about  the 
state,  instead  of  seeking  their  greater 
good  by  associating  state  institutions  of 
various  kinds  on  the  same  campuses,  with 
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consequent  increases  of  power  and  influ¬ 
ence.  The  investment  of  $6,000,000  in 
present  plants  would  be  quickly  saved  in 
more  centralized  administration ;  probably 
part  of  the  cost  could  be  salvaged  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  discarded  plants  to  towns  for 
other  civic  purposes. 

Texas  and  every  other  state  of  the  union 
now  needs  coordination  in  teacher-train¬ 
ing.  The  colleges  and  universities  will 
never  surrender  training  teachers  for  high 
schools  and  colleges  and  the  public  really 
demands  that  they  continue  it.  But 
teachers  colleges  everywhere  are  assum¬ 
ing  to  train  for  high  schools  as  w’ell  as 
for  elementary  schools.  The  universities 
insist  upon  general  cultural  study  for 
teachers;  the  teachers  colleges  state  that 
they  are  not  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and 
so  ought  not  to  do  this  work,  yet  they 
assume  the  name  of  college,  require  higher 
academic  degrees  of  their  faculties,  and 
desire  their  alumni  to  be  fully  recognized 
by  the  universities  for  graduate  work. 

We  have  conflicting  theories  of  teacher 
education  in  the  universities  and  teachers 
colleges.  For  the  good  of  the  schools 
themselves  and  of  the  profession  of  teach¬ 
ing  means  should  be  found  through  re¬ 
peated  conferences  for  harmonizing  points 
of  view.  Neither  group  of  institutions 
thoroughly  understands  the  other,  and 
each  now  slurs  the  activity  of  the  other 
for  preparing  teachers.  Each  group  meets 
by  itself  and  misses  the  advantage  of 
comparing  notes  with  the  other.  Texas 
has  69  institutions  besides  its  seven  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  certifled  to  train  teachers. 
Other  states  have  the  same  problem.  The 
sooner  state  boards  of  education,  colleges 
and  teachers  colleges  get  together  on  an 
integrated  program  of  teacher  training 
the  better  for  all  of  us. — Arthur  H. 
Wilde,  Boston  University  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Children  and  Architecture.  By  Emily 
Ann  Barnes,  Teacher  in  the  Sixth  Grade, 
and  Bess  M.  Young,  Assistant  in  Research. 
Copyright,  1932,  Lincoln  School  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  Published  by  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

This  dissertation  describes  a  tj'pical 
Lincoln  School  “Unit  of  Work”  which  was 
organized  by  the  pupils  of  a  sixth  grade 


under  the  stimulating  guidance  of  a  most 
versatile  teacher.  The  work  of  the  pupils 
demonstrates  that  “Architecture”  is  a 
growing  idea  and  has  broad  worldly  sig- 
niflcance.  For  this  reason  the  “unit” 
seemed  to  take  a  natural  course  which 
correlated  w’ell  with  all  the  phases  of  a 
balanced  educational  program.  The  de¬ 
scriptive  material,  discussion  and  projects 
are  a  product  of  the  pupils*  imagination, 
all  of  which  focus  upon  the  central  topic. 

In  tracing  the  evolution  of  modem  ar¬ 
chitecture  through  the  successive  ages  a 
wholesome  idea  of  history  and  geography 
was  obtained,  for  its  ramiflcations  ranged 
from  an  Egj’ptian  temple  to  the  igloo  of 
the  Esquimo.  Arithmetic  found  its  place 
in  the  “unit”  through  its  relation  to  de¬ 
sign  and  dimension.  The  industrial, 
household  and  fine  arts  were  dovetailed 
into  the  study  through  the  modeling,  de¬ 
signing  and  furnishing  of  buildings.  Com¬ 
position,  literature  and  oral  expression 
were  cared  for  in  written  reports  and  in 
the  dramatization  of  various  incidents  in 
history.  Types  of  constmction  demon¬ 
strated  scientific  laws,  such  as  that  of 
gravity  and  the  composition  of  forces. 
Climate  was  studied  because  of  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  architecture.  The  physical  ac¬ 
tivities  of  other  times  found  expression 
in  music  and  dancing.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
branches  of  learning  which  are  ordinarily 
taught  in  our  more  conventional  schools 
were  brought  out  through  the  study  of 
•Architecture. 

The  whole  situation  seems  to  demon¬ 
strate  conclusively  the  tenets  of  McMurray 
in  his  broad  conception  of  lesson  plan¬ 
ning  and  flexible  scheme  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  knowledge.  The  guiding  hand 
of  Dr.  Thoradyke  is  evinced  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  scheme,  for  as  it  progressed 
it  seemed  to  create  its  own  process  and 
provide  its  own  method. 

This  new  tj-pe  of  creative  learning  based 
upon  pupil  activity,  with  the  child  as  the 
center,  is  very  interesting,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises :  How  can  the  teacher  one 
hundred  or  more  miles  from  the  great 
metropolis  manage  the  excursions  and 
obtain  the  concrete  descriptive  materials 
w’hich  constitute  the  necessary  back¬ 
ground  for  such  a  project? — Charles  B. 
Knioht,  Submaster,  Marlboro,  N.  H.,  High 
School. 
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merly  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology, 
Morris  High  School,  New  York  City,  and 
Arthur  Ellaworth  Hunt,  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Biology,  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Brookljm,  N.  Y.  1933.  658 

pp.,  cloth,  illustrated.  $1.60.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company. 

Preparatory  Book,  to  accompany  “Pleas¬ 
ant  Lands.”  By  Arthur  /.  Oatea  and  Jean 
Y.  Ayer.  Illustrated  by  Helen  M.  Torrey. 
71  pp.,  paper.  $.20.  Macmillan  Co. 

Junior  English  in  Action,  Book  Three. 
By  J.  C.  Treaaler,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  English,  Richmond  Hill  High  School, 
New  York.  460  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated. 
$1.16.  D.  C.  Heath  A  Company. 
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Shining  Towers.  The  Marywood  Read¬ 
ers.  By  Sister  Mary  Estelle  of  the  Sis¬ 
ters  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Dominic,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  Illustrated  by  Char¬ 
lotte  Becker.  1933.  463  pp.,  cloth,  illus¬ 

trated.  $.88.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Exercise  Book  in  High  School  Biology. 
A  Laboratory  Workbook  with  Review  Sec¬ 
tion  and  Individual  Projects.  By  J.  Olenn 
Blaisdell,  Ped.  B.,  M.  A.,  Chairman  Biology 
Department,  Charles  E.  Gorton  High 
School,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  1933.  Loose-leaf 
viii  and  167  pp.  72  cents.  World  Book 
Company. 

Junior  English  in  Action,  Books  One 
and  Two.  By  J.  C.  Tressler,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  English,  Richmond  Hill 
High  School,  New  York  City,  and  Mar- 
guerite  B.  Shelmadine,  Vice-Principal  and 
Supervisor  of  English,  Jefferson  Junior 
High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  350  and 
420  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated.  $1.00  and  $1.08. 
D.  C.  Heath  A  Company. 

Social  Studies  Instruction  in  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools.  By  Robert  E.  Swindler, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  and  Critic-Teach¬ 
er,  Department  of  Secondary  Education, 
University  of  Virginia.  1933.  348  pp., 

cloth.  $2.50.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

How  We  Think,  A  Restatement  of  the 
Relation  of  Reflective  Thinking  to  the 
Educative  Process.  By  John  Dewey,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy,  Columbia 
University.  1933.  301  pp.,  cloth.  $2.00. 

D.  C.  Heath  A  Company. 

Teachers’  Salaries  and  the  Cost  of 
Living.  By  Walter  Crosby  Sells,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education,  Stanford  University. 
School  Economy  Series.  Ray  Lyman  Wil¬ 
bur,  General  Editor.  94  pp.,  paper.  $1.00. 
Stanford  University  Press. 

Directing  Language  Power  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Child,  Through  Story, 
Dramatization,  and  Poetrj’.  By  Caroline 
J.  Trommer,  Assistant  Professor  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education,  and  Teresa  A.  Regan, 
Assistant  Professor  Elementary  Ekluca- 
tion.  Teachers  College,  City  of  Boston. 
1933.  497  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated.  The 

Macmillan  Co.  $2.00. 


Better  Citizenship  for  Little  Ameri¬ 
cans.  By  Edith  Wilhelmina  Lawson,  Pri¬ 
mary  Teacher.  Barbour  School,  Rockford, 
Ill.  176  pp.,  illustrated  in  color,  cloth. 
1933.  Beckley-Cardy  Company. 

The  Companionships  of  Pre-School 
Children.  By  Elizabeth  Plegcr  Bagman, 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Iowa.  Studies  in 
Child  Welfare,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4.  Paper 
covers,  81  pp.  The  University  of  Iowa. 

The  Inherent  Function  of  Money.  By 
William  Brown.  1933.  113  pp.,  cloth. 

Mc.\lli8ter  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 


The  following  are,  all  from  the  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University : 

Standards  for  Elementary  School  Build¬ 
ings.  By  George  D.  Strayer  and  N.  L. 
Engelhardt.  Professors  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
1933.  Cloth,  191  pp. 

Language  Learning.  Summary  of  a 
report  to  the  International  Auxiliary 
Language  Association  in  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  by  Division  of  Psychology, 
Institute  of  Educational  Research,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University. 

The  Custody  of  School  Funds.  .\n 
appraisal  of  systems  of  school  fund  cus¬ 
tody  with  particular  reference  to  New 
York  State.  By  Fred  F.  Beach,  Ph.  D. 
1933.  Cloth,  159  pp.  $1.75. 

Judaism  in  a  Changing  Civilisation. 
By  Samuel  Dinin,  Ph.  D.  1933.  Cloth, 
213  pp.  $2.00. 

Do  College  Students  Choose  Vocations 
Wisely?  By  Edward  J.  Sparling,  Ph.  D. 
1933.  Cloth,  110  pp.  $1.50. 

A  Study  of  Opinions  on  Some  Inter¬ 
national  Problems.  By  .irthur  Kolstad, 
Ph.  D.  1933.  Cloth,  95  pp.  $1.50. 

Some  Influences  of  the  Requirements 
and  Examinations  of  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board  on  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
United  States.  By  Leslie  Harper  Whit- 
craft,  Ph.  D.  1933.  115  pp.,  cloth.  $1.50. 


